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PREFATORY NOTE 

This book was begun not long after the outbreak 
of the war — ^in November 1914 to be exact — and 
was completed in its present form by the March of 
1 91 5; it has since been carefully revised and 
brought up to date. 

Owing to various circumstances, the publication 
has been delayed until now ; while at the eleventh 
hour a mistake, for which the author is in part to 
blame, has delayed its appearance by six weeks. 

Further preamble or explanation by way of 
preface seems unnecessary, for if the author has 
not been able to make his meaning clear in the 
succeeding chapters, he can hardly hope to do 
so by anything added at this point. 



July 3, 1916. 
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THE COMING WAR 

CHAPTER I 

ON LEARNING FROM THE ENEMY 

There is a Latin grammar tag, so trite that one is 
ashamed to quote it, so much to the point that it 
is impossible not to do so, which says that it is right 
to learn even from the enemy — " Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri " ; and from the enemy Britain may 
learn much, particularly in the industrial arts of 
peace. 

Now there is nothing more difficult than to judge, 
with any approach to fairness, the character of a 
nation with whom you are fighting for your very 
existence. The best judgment of the qualities of 
such a nation as soldiers, the truest and most 
generous, is likely to come from the men opposed 
to it in the field ; the worst estimate, both of the 
enemy's warlike and peaceful qualities, comes in 
many instances from the men at home who are apt, 
likely enough, to be actuated by a spirit of Wind 
anger or, as happens in this country (and in this 
country alone, more shame to our unworthy fellow- 
subjects), by a spirit of blind adulation of the 
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praise which has been showered on certain German 
excellencies and accomplishments, is not going to 
blind us to some unpalatable truths, and entangle 
us, as all mistaken views must, in avoidable diffi- 
culties later on ? That we shall prevail in the long 
run is axiomatic, and must be accepted as the 
basis of these chapters, whose object is to ask, 
" and what then ? " 

Germany beaten in the field will not be Germany 
permanently crippled, though she may for some 
years to come be Germany at a great disadvantage, 
and also, it should be remembered, a Germany 
avid to overcome her disadvantages. Germany 
beaten may quite well be Germany transformed, 
with Kaiserism banished, and a New Germany built 
up on the ruins of the old. What will happen 
then ? Will the Germany-that-is-to-be, that arises 
from the ashes of war, lie down and acquiesce in a 
diminished trade, a falling revenue and crippled 
resources ? There is only one possible answer : 
" Never ! " The will to live, the absolute necessity 
of regaining lost trade and lost capital ] of re- 
covering lost prestige in Science and the Arts ; the 
impossibility of neglecting the resources she has, 
and of abandoning what has been successfully 
begun, will drive Germany to work again with 
redoubled vigour. Her canals, her railways, her 
rivers, her harbours will still be there ; so will her 
immense resources in coal, so far exceeding ours ; 
so also will German perseverance and thoroughness. 
Nor must it be forgotten that her population was 
insufficient before the war for her needs in labour, 
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so that Poles and Italians were employed in great 
numbers to make good the deficiency. 

To-day Great Britain, her Dominions, and Pos- 
sessions Overseas are united, as no people ever 
were before, with each other, and with a formidable 
array of Allies, in the determination to bring this 
monstrous conflict to a favourable issue. We are 
united as to aims and methods ; anxious, with the 
exception of the South Wales miners, the Clyde 
syndicalists, and certain super-conscientious ob- 
jectors,' to do nothing that shall jeopardise success 
by internal disputes. Pressure from without has 
achieved this almost super-human result. 

What is likely to happen when we resume the 
great struggle for industrial and — ^we must not 
forget this point, brought home by the war — 
agricultural existence," in which, until we were 

' The Sinn-Feiners are not included, for they were open enemies 
and took their risk as enemies ; we were at fault for not taking 
them at their declared word. In the moral scale they are in- 
comparably above the little rump in Parliament who use the sacred 
name of Peace as a lever to help Prussia. 

' The question of agriculture is not treated here (except very 
indirectly, when the question of the building of cottages is touched 
on later, towards the end of Chapter IV) : yet there is a special 
aspect of it which is worth remarking on, in addition to the broad 
aspect in which all the remarks made in this book can be applied 
to its pursuit. 

It should never be forgotten by any one that agriculture is still 
not only the largest single industry of this country, but also by far 
the most important. For it has this peculiarity and advantage that 
it is inexhaustible. It is in fact the opposite of nearly all other 
industries, and particularly that of mining. Whilst various of the 
mines of this country are exhausted, others are giving out, and even 
our coal-fields are within measurable distance of exhaustion — for their 
products are removed often only to be used up, and in any case are 
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inevitably and almost involuntarily drawn into the 
present conflict, the flood of competition surged 
round us like a rising tide, while within raged a 
social and political struggle ? How, after the war, 
shall we enter upon the new conflict, the coming 
war, in which we shall not only have to face Ger- 
many again, but — ^what will be immediately more 
pressing — all the energy and adaptability, and the 
vast resources in men, money, and materials which 
the United States of America can bring, and now is 
bringing, into play for the purpose of disputing with 
us our share of the world's trade, especially in 
South America ? 

Shall we go into this new struggle united as a 
nation, following a common policy and anxious to 
avoid all internal disputes ? Or, deluded by the 
real prosperity which will — even if there is a re- 
action later on from the present artificial prosperity 
— ^follow for some years on the cessation of armed 
strife, shall we once more rush joyfully yelping 
into the dirty game of party politics, and in the 
delights of the chase forget the object pursued ? 
At present we are keen and well-meaning ; "or- 
ganization " is the word on every lip ; we say we 
must capture the enemy trade and never repeat the 
mistakes of the past. How long will this last ? 
Is there no danger of " laissez-faire," of " as-near- 
as-don't-matter," of shiftlessness, laziness, in- 
curiousness asserting their sway again ? Will 

never replaced — agriculture, properly conducted, perpetually replaces 
what it takes away from the soil, which is thus, humanly speaking, 
inexhaustible, and is thus the basic industry of the world. 
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peace find us with our moral fibre strong enough 
to stand the strain of searching out, carrying out, 
and pursuing a national aim in the coming war ? 
Is the national temper capable of the great and 
sustained effort required to do this ? That must be 
inquired into and pronounced upon. And if upon 
inquiry a common platform cannot be found, still 
certain truths exist which must be insisted upon ; 
certain warnings which must be given even though 
the prophet " Cassandra-hke, tells truth without 
belief," in the hope if not in the expectation that 
they may be recognised as true by some, and that 
their recognition, though partial, may lead to a 
certain unanimity, or provide us with a common 
theory for action. 

Do we in this country realise three things ? 
One, that during the last hundred and twenty-five 
years the whole universe, as far as man is concerned, 
has been recast ; two, that the result of this war 
will be to bring to a head the effects of this amazing 
change, which so many people fail or are unwilling 
to realise, and which, if we have but the will, 
provides us with the means of creating a new world 
in the old ; three, that it depends entirely on the 
individual and collective frame of mind with which 
we return to our interrupted labours after the war, 
whether we take advantage, in this realm, of these 
immense possibilities which are ours for the wishing, 
or merely settle down again into the old slip-shod 
ways, and lose our grip on our own destinies. 

This new world of which we are speaking began 
with the French Revolution, and with the invention 
2 
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of power-driven machinery of all kinds to supple- 
ment the labour of men and supplant that of 
animals, and to make ships independent of the 
winds of heaven. Its results have come very 
largely into being in our own lifetimes ; men not 
yet fifty have seen the world turned upside down 
during the period of their conscious existence. 
Should not our minds then be at least more active, 
more receptive, more adaptable, than those of our 
forefathers ? Are the two or three million men — 
those who went before compulsion — the pick of 
every class and rank of our social framework — 
who return from this Titanic conflict going to 
return with their minds and their perceptions 
enlarged and renewed ; clear, curious, and alert, 
ready to apply their stern experiences to their 
everyday life and the business of earning a living ? 
Will not they be ready to impress their vigour and 
their newly realised truths on the men who have 
stayed behind, even on those (not numerous it is 
true, but too numerous if there were but ten of 
them) who thought and said that the addition of 
2d. an hour to their wages was more important than 
the supply of ammunition to the trenches ? Or 
are they only going to shp back, not at once, per- 
haps, but slowly and none the less surely, into the 
old unprofitable ways ? Some, certainly, but not 
all, or the majority. You cannot take the pick of 
the nation, put them through the experiences these 
men are enduring, and leave them unchanged, 
except for the better. 

And may it not be possible, by considering 
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this great question in a strictly limited way, that 
is, by dwelling upon certain aspects which seem 
to the writer to be among the most important — 
though they may not be those thought most 
important generally, or be the aspects most gener- 
ally kept before the public eye — and by con- 
sidering certain questions strictly in relation to 
the best use of our faculties in the coming war 
(avoiding as far as possible the party-political 
view, avoiding angry abuse of classes, or wild 
universal accusations) : may it not be possible 
in this way to arrive at some conclusions that will 
provide us with the fresh starting-point we so 
sorely need — a more hopeful outlook, and a stimulus 
to the national energies ? Cannot we inquire 
whether we may not be able, without crossing 
the ocean, to call a new world into existence, to 
redress the balance of the old ? Let us for a 
moment try and see ourselves as, in some aspects, 
we show ourselves to be. 



CHAPTER II 

A NATION OF THE BLIND ? 

On the opposite side of the Bosphorus to that on 
which Constantinople stands, on the Asiatic shore 
namely, there existed for some centuries before 
Constantine chose the unimportant town of Byzan- 
tium as the new capital of the Roman Empire, the 
ancient town of Chalcedon, which was known in 
antiquity as " The City of the Blind," so obvious 
was it that the founders of Chalcedon had chosen 
an inferior site, while all the time one of the most 
splendid sites in the world was available just under 
their noses, across the water. 

Now, while much undeserved abuse and reproach 
has been levelled at the Britisher for his various 
short-comings, real or imagined, there is one 
failure which particularly calls for examination, 
for if it is true, it would seem to indicate a most 
undesirable change in the national character, and 
one which would have a marked influence as 
regards our success or failure in the coming con- 
flict. Have we really lost something of our old 
capacity for seeing and making use of opportunities ? 
Do we, like the men who founded Chalcedon, sit 
down face to face with splendid opportunities, of 
which we take no advantage ; have we, in fact, 
allowed the initiative to pass to the enemy ? 
Let us, by way of a beginning, compare our en- 
dowments and qualities with those of our present 

10 
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enemies and future rivals, the Germans. On our 
side, we can claim great originality, excellent 
brains, a latent capacity for hard work, and a 
somewhat elementary organization : with this, 
be it noted that such few taxes as are levied on 
imported goods or produce are carefully so ar- 
ranged that they shall not in any way favour the 
home or colonial manufacturer or producer. On 
the German side, little originality, excellent brains, 
a well-developed capacity for hard work together 
with high organization : in addition, a tariff 
arranged with the intention of benefiting the 
home producer and manufacturer, and penalising 
the foreigner. (The question of excise and of 
import duties is merely mentioned in passing, 
without rancour or remorse, merely to put a fact 
on record, and not with a view to future argument.) 
This country, it may also be recorded in the same 
spirit, had a long start of Germany (and the rest 
of the world for that matter) in industrial develop- 
ment ; and our industries were built up under 
high protective duties, since then, as some think 
wisely, as others think unwisely, abandoned. 

Of what Germany has done since 1870 : how a 
largely agricultural community has been trans- 
formed into a largely industrial one ; of what her 
natural resources are, and how fostered and de- 
veloped by railways, canals, subsidised shipping, 
central light and power works ; by cartels and 
syndicates — he who cares may become master for 
a shilling by buying and reading Industrial Ger- 
many, and know as much as the author, Mr. F. W. 
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Dawson (well versed in his theme), can tell him in 
260 pages, and that is a great deal. One thing 
this book puts beyond doubt : the vastness of 
Germany's resources, the great extent and rapidity 
of their continuous development, and the relent- 
less industry of her people. If her wealth is lost 
in the war, the endowment of energy and deter- 
mination will still be Germany's when the war 
is over ; and to the continued exploitation of her 
advantages she will return with redoubled vigour, 
however the German Empire may have been re- 
shaped politically. We cannot bear in mind too 
carefully that the prodigious efforts of Germany 
in the preparation for war, and the production and 
amassing of war material, were only a part of the 
work of her rulers, and not the whole aim and object 
of her institutions ; though not the least important 
from the point of view of her aims and ambitions.' 
We have described this country as one of high, 
Germany as one of little, originality. Why this 
should be it is not easy to say. It is possibly due 
to the manner in which the qualities of the differ- 
ing, yet not too widely different, races which go 
to make up the population of these islands supple- 
ment each other : whereas nations of an almost 
unmixed race have not the material for original 
development, while in those of widely diverse 
origin the opposing qualities annihilate one an- 

1 This point was quite lately (May 25, 1916) emphasized by Lord 
Haldane in the House of Lords, when he went so far as to declare 
that the weapons Germany forged against us for war are not nearly 
so formidable as those which are being made ready for use after 
the war. 
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other. Be this as it may, the fact remains. New- 
ton, Wren ; Harvey, Jenner ; Hogarth, Wedg- 
wood ; Arkwright, Watt ; Telford, Stephenson ; 
Davey, Darwin ; Wheatstone, Parsons ; Simpson, 
Lister ; Crookes (to whom it was a German who 
paid the fine compliment, " Ubi Crookes ibi lux "), 
Kelvin ; Nasmyth, Armstrong ; Gainsborough, 
Reynolds ; Constable, Turner ; Milton, Byron ; 
De Foe, Johnson ; Huxley, Owen : here are names 
that come to the memory without effort — names 
of men who are responsible for inventions, develop- 
ments, and advances in Science and the Arts that 
have deeply influenced or half remodelled the 
world. What industries, what surcease of pain and 
disease, what enlarged powers, what fresh views of 
art and nature have not sprung from their genius ! 
Yet it has not always been in this country that 
the ideas of such men have been most fruitful. 
Fundamentally new ideas seem to originate in this 
country more freely than in any other, almost ; 
not so, apparently, the men to take advantage 
of them. Too often they are only appreciated 
abroad, to return here enhanced by foreign prestige. 
The chief and crowning instance is to be found in 
the work of Perks, the discoverer of aniline dyes, 
the value and potentiality of whose inventions 
found a home (material, at all events, if not 
spiritual) not in the land of their origin, but in 
Germany. Now, at the cost of a few million pounds, 
we are trying to buy back fifty years of neglected 
opportunity, and, in addition, as vSirWilham Ramsay 
says, " the German chemical industry . . . worked 
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as a huge trust, backed by the whole power of the 
German state " and a huge capital into the bargain. 

What, too, of the agricultural machine industry ? 
Agricultural machines were invented and worked 
out in this country ; but no one would use them or 
see any future for them. Now their production is 
one of the great industries of the U.S.A. ; we have 
only the leavings. And the telephone, invented by 
a Canadian, but exploited in the U.S.A., and Swan's 
electric lamp ? These are leading and notorious 
examples ; let us turn to a smaller but equally 
significant example of the same unseeing spirit. 

A certain Englishman has for many years, as 
an off-shoot from his calling of printer, made a 
devoted study of the finer side of typography and 
the printed book, on which subject he has become 
a leading authority, without any particular reward 
or recognition in his native land. One day he 
receives a visit from a polite stranger speaking 
excellent English — an Austrian it would seem, not 
a German this time — ^the director of some technical 
school, who is greatly interested in the improve- 
ment of type for printing. He has an introduction 
to the Englishman, who, being a true enthusiast, 
gives hirai all the information in his power on the 
subject nearest his heart. The Austrian expresses 
his gratitude and, well primed with information, 
takes his leave. Some time after, the astonished 
Englishman receives an official letter thanking him 
for the information given, and enclosing a sub- 
stantial cheque as a return for the services he has 
rendered. " Very good, of course, of the Austrian 
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Government, but how foolish ! Magnificent, of 
course, but not business ! " you can almost hear 
our type-founding compatriots say. Not at all ; 
it was a good stroke of business ; an honest act 
, . . and good policy. Presently we hear from 
abroad of a new fount of type of improved design. 
Comment is made on the progressive spirit of 
printers abroad where " they order these things 
better," and their determination to improve their 
type and the lead they give us in this respect. 
Result, increased prestige for the foreigner, an 
enlarged sale for his products, and a minor rebuff 
for home enterprise and industries. 

Can you imagine the director of any technical 
school or group of schools, in this country, encour- 
aged or enabled to pay a good sum to any one — 
particularly to a fellow-countryman — for the best 
expert advice with a view to an eventual improve- 
ment in the design of type ? No ! We button 
up our pockets when it is a case of buying and 
applying information direct, and spend twice 
over in buying it indirectly from abroad. Why 
do we do this ? Englishmen, though often slow- 
thinking, are not a stupid race. It is a want of 
grasp, a want of thinking and considering in certain 
directions ; a want of realising what they are not 
taught to realise or value properly — namely, the 
importance of being thorough in every way, and 
of condescending to take great pains about little 
things. No pains are too great where games are 
concerned ; large sums are paid for expert advice 
in laying out new or in improving old golf-courses ; 
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or keeping cricket-pitches in good condition ; or 
arranging plantations with a view to future 
pheasant-drives, — to provide for these amuse- 
ments no pains are too great, or are looked on as 
trivial or ridiculous. Fancy daring to tell the 
captain of a cricket-team that any trifle that 
could help to bring success " didn't matter " ; he'd 
set you down at once as an ignorant fool, a trifler 
with the serious things of life. But when it is a 
matter of preparing the work which is to bring the 
money to buy the leisure for playing games ; that 
is another matter ! You will find it difficult to per- 
suade a man that if he is to excel in the race for in- 
dustrial supremacy, or, for that matter, to keep his 
lead or even be" placed," no stone must be left un- 
turned, no trifle neglected that can help to bring about 
a favourable result. It is well, no doubt, to do the 
one thing ; it is not well to leave the other undone. 
In the present temper of the nation, it is true, 
the man who preached the doctrine that it was 
not worth while troubling about this, that, or the 
other would probably be howled down ; that is not 
the way we set out to do things at the moment, 
here or at the front. Examining the British 
trenches and their preparation, a foreign observer 
said some months ago, " The extreme thoroughness 
with which all is done makes the most lasting 
impression." But suppose that, ten years hence, 
some man or woman set out to preach the doctrine 
that no pains, no care, no expenditure of energy 
were too great (that no pains are too great is one 
of the cardinal doctrines of American industry, 
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in other words, the watchword of perhaps our 
greatest rival who has been accumulating capital 
while we have been forced to spend it) to secure 
and maintain our industrial position on which, 
no less than on our success and supremacy in the 
present war, depends the health and well-being of 
46,000,000 and more men, women, and children; 
that nothing we could do in Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, Research, Organization, and sheer hard work 
would be too great to achieve and maintain suc- 
cess ; would not the speaker also be howled down, 
but this time with howls of laughter ? Who would 
dare address a gathering of workingmen and 
preach to them the gospel of work, or suggest to 
them that work was the primal blessing and not 
the primal curse? He would be lucky if he were 
given a hearing, or, being heard, escaped personal 
injury. Yet work, and hard work on the part of 
our competitors, can only be met by hard work 
all round on our side, efficiency by efficiency, re- 
search by research, organization by organization. 
Let us return to our Germans and look at the 
question from another point of view. Who are 
the leading archseologists of to-day ? Up to the 
time of the war — when, as we have said, so many 
people rushed into extremes, and, from giving the 
Germans too much credit, gave them too little — 
you would say, the Germans. Yet who were first 
in the field ? A long series of men of Great Britain : 
Adam, Stuart and Revett, Cockerell, Inwood, 
Layard, Rawlinson, Penrose, Sir Charles Newton ; 
the list can be prolonged up to to-day by the 
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name of Sir Arthur Evans, with his revolutionising 
discoveries in Crete, and by the name of Calvert, 
too little known, who made the excavations that 
led to the discovery of the site of Troy, and got 
neither thanks nor acknowledgment from either 
Schliemann or Dorpfeld. These men made the 
first great discoveries, beginning nearly a century 
and a half ago, and laid the foundations on which 
others have worked. " Well," I hear you say, " what 
of that ? The Germans are welcome to their triumphs 
in this pedestrian science which is admirably suited 
to such dull dogs ; let them have it. What has this 
pedantry to do with industrial supremacy ? " 

My friend, it does matter ; it is just that you 
fail to see the connections of things. Archaeology 
is a link in the chain of knowledge ; a link in 
which art and science, learning, research, system, 
accuracy and good organization are all fused 
together, almost as they might be in breeding or 
training race-horses. These things all react upon 
one another. Have you ever followed any branch 
of study that involved the search for information 
among books ? What do you find before you 
have gone far ? Why, that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the special information you want, however 
out of the way or recondite, is to be found care- 
fully detailed in some book written, not by an 
Englishman, but by a German. So don't despise 
German archaeology too much. It is one proof 
the more, among many, of that determination and 
desire to excel which has taken the German so 
far, even though we don't admire all his methods 
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or their results. A desire and a determination to 
excel are great things ; they form an excellent 
prelude to success. Does that desire dominate 
the Briton ? Would you call it a national charac- 
teristic ? Is he, like the German, the North 
American, and like some of the South Americans 
too, ardently determined that he and his country 
shall have and hold the best of everything that Art 
and Science can bring to the aid of life, and to spare 
no cost and no fatigue to attain it ? You know that 
he is not : that in most cases, except where certain 
amusements and a certain scale of comfort are con- 
cerned, he is content with the second or third best, 
and to rest on the achievements of fifty years ago. 

Without this determination to get the best of 
everything for our country and our children, what 
chance have we against the nations who are 
determined to get the best, even if they have to 
wrest it from us ? To be content with past vic- 
tories in the industrial field will not take us any 
distance on our road. To learn how to spend in 
order to get ; to offer a high salary or a large slice 
of the profits to the man who can bring capacity, 
originality, and energy into a firm ; to give much 
in order to get more ; to make a seat on " the 
board " and a full voice on the management — a 
right for the man who has risen, instead of a privi- 
lege largely reserved for men of good social stand- 
ing ; to make of British business men a catholic 
body in which personal capacity, and that alone, 
can bring a man to the front, — these things are 
not yet in full accordance with British business 
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practice, and by so much as they are not, by so 
much are we hampered as against competitors less 
prejudiced. Past prosperity, one would say, has 
thickened our eyesight ; out of a nation prolific in 
" merchant-adventurers," bold to see latent possi- 
bilities in the enterprises ofifered to them, we seem to 
have developed an inordinate number of middle-men, 
commission-agents, and company-promoters. 

This change in our attitude to trade tends again 
to render us short-sighted in our views of industry 
as a whole ; one would say that we have built up 
a huge trade as we have built up a mighty empire 
and a vast metropolis, without particularly wish- 
ing or deliberately intending to do so ; hardly 
conscious, even yet, of what we have achieved. 
Individual energy and enterprise have brought 
about unexpectedly great results, which remain 
ill-co-ordinated and inchoate. And, too, there is 
a danger perhaps not recognised Ijdng in the 
growth of the middleman's business ; these men, 
who take their profit where they find it, and with- 
out any other consideration, will undoubtedly 
hasten to render first aid to wounded German 
commerce at the moment when Germany, crippled 
by the expenses of the war and with the wages of 
her workmen cut down to the uttermost, starts in 
to regain her lost position by underselling us in 
the home market.' And it must not be forgotten 

1 There were many who maintained before the war, and doubtless 
some will stiU say after it, that the presence of numerous Germans 
in our midst is an excellent thing : that they come here for our good. 
I would remind them of a story, recorded in Fanny Bumey's Diary, 
of one of Quees Charlotte's German women-attendants. These 
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that in the task of regaining her feet, Germany will 
probably be able to look for aid to American dollars, 
which are not likely to lose such a favourable chance 
for getting a hold upon German industries and 
trade, by providing the capital that will be so much 
needed, in return for a share in the management 
and profits of German business undertakings. 

So we arrive for the moment at this position 
that the times are changed, but that we have not 
changed enough with them, and that many of the 
changes we have undergone are not such as to 
especially fit us for the coming struggle. Let us, 
however, before we go into the question of what we 
are to do in order to ensure that industrial salvation 
on which so much else depends, look at ourselves from 
another angle and see if by this means we can throw 
additional or different light upon ourselves ; see 
ourselves, perhaps, to some extent as others see us. 

God, we are told, made man in His own image ; 
man, in his turn, makes towns and cities in his 
own image. Let us see what we can learn about 
ourselves, our views of life, and our powers of 
organization by a glance at Troynovant, the New 
Troy as our ancestors proudly and fondly called 
it, our Imperial Metropolis of London, the centre 
of the British Empire, and the largest city in area 
and population in the world. 

ladies were not popular, and one of them, finding her coach 
stopped by an angry mob, was foolish enough to abuse the crowd 
and explain what a blessing she was conferring on them by her 
presence. " You foolish people," she said, " do you not know, 
we come here for all your goods ? " " Yes," answered a man in 
the crowd, " and all our chattels too ! " 



CHAPTER III 

ONE SIDE OF THE SOUL OF A NATION 

" What a city to sack ! " Bliicher is reported to 
have said, when he first traversed the streets of 
London : a characteristically Prussian remark, one 
is tempted to add. Yet Bliicher left London with- 
out having looted it ; it is not on record that he 
carried off so much as a single timepiece. Since 
his day, however — and since long before it — London 
has been unmethodically, but none the less surely, 
despoiled by her own citizens of a large part of 
her rights and opportunities. The publican and 
the ground-landlords, the vestryman and the 
limited company, with the sanction of Parliament, 
and in full accordance with the rules, written and 
unwritten, of the game of politics, have in one 
way or another between them got hold of or 
misused pretty nearly every site worth having in 
an area of some 700 square miles, inhabited by 
some 7,500,000 people : so far does the regard of 
English law and English sentiment for individual 
and corporate rights allow vested interests to grow 
up to the detriment of the public weal. 

Now you cannot parcel out a huge city for 
private and corporate exploitation without its 
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acquiring some indelible signs of the fact. Poor 
London is even now regarded less as a unit than 
as a congeries of towns and villages, and no one 
has yet an undivided authority to view or deal 
with its requirements as a whole. The traditions 
of individual rights have worked out very badly 
in the general interests of this vast and helpless 
community. 

Perhaps these statements may seem to you 
overcoloured ? They deal, of course, with one side 
only of London ; with an aspect that perhaps 
does not usually strike Londoners. Let us then 
examine a little that part of the Soul of a Nation 
which London expresses in tangible form ; its 
expression of our ideals, our aspirations, our 
mental processes as laid bare in the operation of 
city building ; how supremely important an opera- 
tion in our case, since one in seven of the inhabi- 
tants of these isles lives in London ! If we set 
out to expose defects, do not complain ; we are 
setting ourselves to seek remedies for short- 
comings, not to muse complacently over our past 
achievements. Moreover, the writer loves London 
above any town in the world, of the many he has 
seen and lived in I Hence his tears ! 

To begin with, the town is well-drained, well-paved, 
well supplied with pure water, and, taking the 
average of extra healthy with extra unhealthy areas, 
has a low death-rate. It was the first big modern 
city to deal seriously with questions of water-supply, 
lighting, police, and drainage : here, as usual, 
British originality and British energy did pioneer 
3 
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work. Others have since gone and done Ukewise ; 
so we must not pat ourselves on the back too 
much for what has now ceased to be a great dis- 
tinction. 

Before viewing London, think for a moment of 
some other great cities : Paris, Brussels, Berlin,' 
Munich, Vienna — how many Germanic towns come 
to one's mind ! — ^Washington, New York, Buenos 
Aires : cities which have either been built, or 
revised, corrected, and considerably augmented, 
upon a predetermined plan. Now the great point 
about these towns is not so much the uniformity 
of their plan, but the fact that to their making or 
remaking have gone forethought, study, compari- 
son, organization, all linked with a settled deter- 
mination to produce a splendid and convenient 
town, in harmony with the ambitions and intended 
destinies of the country they represent ; that they 
symbolize a settled endeavour on the part of the 
inhabitants and their representatives to create 
something worthy of what, they are convinced, is 
or will be their national greatness and destiny. 

Now let us return to our native London, Imagine 
yourself the companion and guide of an intelligent 
and expectant foreigner, visiting for the first 
time the largest city the world has ever seen ; 
the metropohs of the widest-spread, wealthiest, 
most powerful empire the world has ever known. 
What glorious anticipations he must indulge in of 

1 But see the article on " Dwellings in Berlin," in Thi Town 
Planning Review, July, 1915, which shows at what frightful cost 
to the well-being of the community wide streets can be created. 
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what he is to be shown, surpassing all he has ever 
seen or imagined 1 He will reasonably expect to 
find magnificent railway stations — ^fit portals for 
the entry and exit of innumerable throngs — 
stations clean and well-lighted by day as by night, 
each a triumph of combined architectural and 
engineering skill ; wide streets, nobly planned for 
dealing with the crowding traffic ; unsurpassed 
monuments to the great dead ; public and private 
buildings alike splendid and dignified ; finely 
laid-out open spaces and glorious vistas, exhibiting 
the great buildings of the city to the greatest 
advantage, and in a rational relationship to one 
another ; with all this, the supremely practical 
Anglo-Saxon spirit devising a well-considered and 
easy system of rapid inter-communication by 
train (whether above or below ground) and by 
tram within the limits of the metropolis. The 
smoke problem, too, of which our foreigner will 
have heard as having, long ago, given considerable 
trouble,, will have been solved by the scientific 
genius of the age ; everything will be as clean, as 
light, and as airy as human care can make it in a 
climate niggardly of sunshine, and notoriously 
unreliable. 

Will he on arriving find any of these things ? 
You know perfectly well that he will not find one 
single one of them. Public buildings dotted at 
haphazard ; public and private buildings (including 
even those built specially of materials intended to 
make periodic cleansing easy) alike foul with the 
unregarded soot that has accumulated since they 
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were built ; ' streets leading nowhere, as private 
caprice or interest dictated their laying-out ; or 
governed in width by the traffic requirements of 
six centuries ago. Show your foreigner the richest 
and most . fashionable quarter of the town (a 
quarter which has the rare distinction of having 
been fashionable for two hundred years), that 
lying between Park Lane and Regent Street, E. 
and W., and between Oxford Street and Piccadilly, 
N. and S., he will be amazed ! 

None of the streets in this district lead anywhere 
in particular ; it is difficult to find your way into 
the heart of it, difficult even to find your way out 
once in ; which may be symbolical, but is not 
convenient. Curzon Street is an " impasse," a 
" turn-again-lane " ; Shepherd's Market a maze ; 
South Audley Street, an important thoroughfare, 
ends in nothing when you go southwards along it ; 
Dover Street and Albemarle Street lead nowhere ; 
the famous Bond Street — our Rue de la Paix — 
is a winding lane, always too narrow for either its 
pedestrian or its carriage traffic. Day and night, 
year in and year out, with much inconvenience 
out of the Season, with immoderate inconvenience 

' A recent examination of the amount of dirt in the air has been 
conducted by the Corporation of the City of London. The result 
shows that in the month of December, 1914, 54J tons of dirt fell 
in the area of the City alone — 675 acres (just over a square mile) 
— as compared with the 74,816 acres (117 square miles) of the 
metropolitan police district. Of this mass, some 34 tons were 
soluble, with sulphides of ammonia and chlorine ; 20 J tons were 
insoluble, being composed largely of tar, carbon, and grit. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 
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in the Season, with infinite waste of time and 
temper, does the Londoner here, as in the City and 
elsewhere, traverse his tortuous and inconsequent 
streets, grumbhng yet acquiescent, leaving the 
observer aghast at the sight and wondering if the 
Englishman after all really believes that " Time 
is Money " ? 

However, it is perhaps hardly fair to pitch upon 
a quarter of the town, the chief streets of which 
were laid out a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years ago ; shall we take our imaginary and, by 
now, probably bewildered stranger to a newer 
quarter of the town, further afield ? We will 
display to him other national treasures, unquench- 
able sources of our national pride. Let us in fancy 
transport him to the Borough which calls itself 
" Royal " ; the Royal Borough of Kensington. 
From this district he has every right to expect 
great things. Preliminary enquiry informs us that 
it includes within its limits a royal palace and 
fine public gardens ; that it has a separate cor- 
porate existence with a mayor of its own ; is 
furthermore both relatively and absolutely one of 
the very richest boroughs in England. Let us 
give the foreigner a few facts which even natives 
possibly do not know or quite realise. 

London includes twenty-nine separate municipal 
units or boroughs, two of them peculiar in charac- 
ter : one the City, for its independent constitution, 
the greatness of its wealth and the largeness of its 
daily influx of inhabitants, as well as for its ancient 
origin and its high renown ; the other, Westmin- 
3* 
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ster, for being the seat of the Houses of Parliament 
and the chief buildings of State. 

The rateable value of the City itself is £5,716,954 ; 
that of the City of Westminster is even greater, 
£6,614,069. These, for the purposes of comparison, 
must be left out of the reckoning. Next after these 
two exceptional cities comes the " Royal " Borough 
of Kensington, with 172,317 inhabitants, and a 
rateable value of £2,443,249. Let us try and 
make clear what this means in the way of com- 
parative wealth. 

It means that, putting aside the Cities of London 
and Westminster, there are only three cities in 
England absolutely richer than the Borough of 
Kensington. Birmingham, with five times the 
number of inhabitants (868,430), is barely twice as 
rich (rateable value, £4,498,420) ; Liverpool, with 
four and a half times the population (767,992), is 
little more than twice as rich as Kensington, viz., 
£4,983,857 ; and Manchester, with practically the 
same population as Liverpool (738,538), is just 
short of twice as rich (£4,741,000). 

Kensington, then, even including the City and 
Westminster, is in rateable value the fifth richest 
borough in England ; in absolute wealth (excluding 
of course the City, with its peculiar migratory 
population and ever-dwindling tale of residents, 
and the City of Westminster, which contains an 
undue proportion of State buildings) it is easily the 
richest, with something like £14 4s. rateable value 
per head of its inhabitants. It is indeed richer 
than it appears by this method of comparison, for 
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its 172,317 inhabitants include 27,000 women 
servants, who certainly cannot be counted as 
contributors to the rates or the rateable value of 
the borough. Birmingham can only show just 
under £5 4s. per head ; Liverpool and Manchester, 
just over £6 8s. ; so that Kensington exceeds 
Liverpool and Manchester in wealth by well over 
100 per cent, and Birmingham by nearly 200 per 
cent. 1 

Obviously, no opinion that we could form before- 
hand of the probable beauty and convenience of 
this extraordinarily wealthy borough could exceed 
the reality. Let us hasten to inspect it, and let 
us land ourselves in the very heart of its civic 
system, in its High Street, near the Town Hall 
and Parish Church, not so far on the one hand from 
the Public Library, and not so far on the other 
from the Monument erected by this wealthy 
borough to the memory of the late Queen Victoria, 
who was born in the Palace hard by. Here at 
least should be a " place " worth coming miles 
to see. What do we actually find ? A main 
street, which is so narrow that it is difficult to 
believe that some years ago much money was 
expended in widening it, and which passes through 
or alongside a space scarce worthy to be called 
" open," into which debouches at right angles 
one of those wonderful thoroughfares, for which 
London is famous, which lead nowhere ; for after 
this street has taken you from Notting Hill (on to 
which it joins itself, by the way, at no particularly 
useful point) into Kensington, you must go a. 
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quarter of a mile to the east or west if you wish 
to continue your journey south with any direct- 
ness ! 

Set back a little from this open space is a large 
modern Gothic church with a high spire, the body 
of the church itself almost hidden from any point 
of view you may take up, so scanty does this 
" open space " prove to be. In the centre of the 
momentarily enlarged roadway is the monument 
to our late Queen, the best one presumes in cost, 
materials, and size that this exceptionally wealthy 
borough can afford. The monument is a shaft of 
stone and granite (they could not even afford a 
single shaft of polished granite, but divided it 
into two heights, which is cheaper) on a stone 
base, with a medallion of the late Queen on the 
shaft. So narrow is the space that even this 
slender column blocks the view of the contending 
'bus-drivers, and there is already talk of re- 
moving it. 

As you face the church, the two important 
corners on this space are occupied by — the Town 
Hall and the Public Library, of course ? Not 
at all ; these important and conspicuous corners 
are occupied by two public-houses, while the 
Town Hall (which is like nothing so much as an 
ambitious wholesale draper's moved up from the 
City), and the Public Library (which on the street 
front at least is nothing more than the wretched 
little brick and painted stone Vestry Hall built in 
1852), are further up the street, facing nowhere. 
Further west still, a little beyond these, is the 
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entrance to the Underground Railway Station, 
which, recently reconstructed, is but a group of 
those drapers' shops whose plate-glass windows 
form- the ground storey of the street for a long 
distance in either direction. Poor wealth-ridden 
Kensington ! Poor " Royal " borough ! Surely 
there is nothing regal about you, except a Palace 
built over two hundred years ago, and the title 
you have rashly assumed 1 But let us go farther, 
in the hope that we may not fare worse ; let us 
give another borough a trial. 

Continuing along the same road westward, we 
come to another open space, slightly less exiguous, 
and nearly as magnificent — another of our proud 
civic centres. Here is Hammersmith Broadway. 
Hammersmith is another of our London Municipal 
Boroughs ; poorer, yet not so very poor. Ham- 
mersmith has 121,521 inhabitants, and is rateably 
worth ;£862,78o, or say, {^'j per head ; much richer 
than Birmingham ; richer, too, than Manchester 
or Liverpool. Let us try and " place " Hammer- 
smith among her sister towns in England. Mid- 
dlesbrough has 121,806 inhabitants, and is worth 
only £536,819; Norwich has 121,478 inhabitants, 
and is valued at £472,231 ; Southampton has 
1 16,039 inhabitants, and is worth £662,846. Ham- 
mersmith, then, with only 5,000 more inhabitants 
than the famous port of Southampton, is nearly 
half as rich again ; is well on the way to being 
twice as rich as Norwich, and a third richer than 
Middlesbrough, both towns with practically the 
same population ; is proportionately as rich as 
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Brighton, with its 133,096 inhabitants and its 
rateable value of £895,81 7. Much may be expected 
of wealthy Hammersmith. 

Near the Broadway we find, as in the centre of 
Kensington, a town hall and a church ; this time 
each of them is round the corner from the main 
road. The Town Hall, a very fair building archi- 
tecturally, is in a street at right angles to the 
Broadway, so that you only get a ghmpse of it in 
passing. But this loss is made good by the pre- 
sence near by of no less than three large and 
showy public-houses, two of which, as in the case 
of Kensington, occupy conspicuous positions on 
the open space, while in the side street leading to 
the church you pass another public-house — a small 
one — on your way there, and find a larger one 
opposite the church when you arrive ! A little 
way east from the Broadway is that inevitable 
corollary of the " pub " — ^the hospital ; no splendid, 
conspicuous, expensive - looking building this, but 
a sad, miserable - looking structure with a make- 
shift and impromptu air, due to the fact that part 
of the building facing the highway is made out of 
old villa residences. Money has not been lavished 
here, it is evident, whatever may have been spent 
on the publics ! There is one railway station 
facing the Broadway (here, as in Kensington, you 
will not find it over easy to discover the entrance 
among the shop-fronts), and another in a side 
street over the way, almost hidden by advertise- 
ments. Beyond the Broadway, westward, the 
main road — one of the chief highways out of 
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London — ^is so narrow that the trams that tra- 
verse it can only run in one direction, and 
have to perform the return journey by a side 
street. 

Would you like to visit another of our famous 
boroughs ? We can repeat the picture ad nau- 
seam in every quarter of the metropolis : boroughs 
all wealthier than flourishing provincial towns ; 
all squalid and ill-planned. A paltry open space 
paved with asphalte, and the most commanding 
sites round it occupied by garish public-houses ; 
the town hall and parish church well out of sight 
down a side street ; a public library in some odd 
corner ; a public convenience, crowned by huge 
lamps on a polished granite pedestal, as con- 
spicuously placed as possible, and also arranged 
(if possible) to overwhelm and half hide any statue 
or memorial fountain the borough may possess, — 
these are the ideals and the artistic-administrative 
triumphs of the London Borough Councillor ; this 
the image of our collective soul set out in tangible 
form ! 

Why say so much on this subject, you may 
ask ? Why dwell upon it, emphasize it so ; why, 
in fact, worry about it at all ? What has this 
talk of imaginary strangers, of imaginary fine 
cities, wide streets and fine buildings, got to do 
with commerce and future commercial supremacy ? 
What has all this rhetoric got to do with " the 
coming war " ? 

Why, this : that as the Englishman has built 
and governs his capital city, so he manages his 
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business and his governnaent : each for himself, 
none for the whole, and let who will take the 
hindmost — ^if he is worth taking ! It is a living, 
visible, palpable symbol of certain of his ideas and 
methods of government and organization. His in- 
sular position has cut him off from the main 
currents of continental life, at least since the 
Reformation, and left him unaffected by the 
impulses which stir his neighbours to the east and 
west of him, though the war is bringing large 
numbers of us into very close contact with the 
Continent again. But if we wish to take our part, 
and take it effectively, amongst the world's pro- 
ducers, to hold our own against all comers and 
increase our share, we must take a part in all 
other large movements, widen and make more 
supple our minds, believe that we possess, or try 
to evoke, some power of imagination, organization, 
and forethought, or else fall behind. You cannot 
think in a retail spirit on nearly every subject in 
life, and yet suddenly bring a wholesale spirit to 
bear upon one subject. If you develop a large 
mind on the subject of commerce, your ideas will 
expand as regards your native town, and vice 
versa. 

Otherwise the aspect of this great city, so dirt- 
stained, makeshift, ill-contrived, struggling, out- 
of-date, and wasteful in its working, with its thou- 
sands and thousands of ill-built, badly planned, 
soot-besmirched houses, is of no good augury for 
the methods of organization, the sort of outlook, 
the capacity for estimating future needs which its 
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citizens may be expected to bring to bear upon 
the problems of the coming war — problems for 
which the solution must be found, not by one 
class or section of the community alone, but by 
the Nation as a whole. Is it to be thought that 
our rivals will need, in the long run, to feel uneasy 
about a people whose ideas of, and capacity for, 
organization are exemplified by, whose tempera- 
ment allows them to put up with, the plan and 
arrangement of London, a monument of disunion, 
indifference, and afterthought ? 



CHAPTER IV 

SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 

So far we have been pulling to pieces, examining, 
fault-finding, explaining — but always with an eye 
to the coming war. Now we have to take in hand 
a less unpleasing but harder task, which is to con- 
sider possible remedies, and, among others, the 
reconciliation of that conflict between Science and 
Art which has so disastrously upset the Balance of 
Life : all this in the hope that we may learn how 
to profit to the greatest possible extent by the gifts 
that Art and Science have bestowed on us. 

The old traditional art of the world is, in Western 
Europe, dead beyond recall the writer believes ; 
dying elsewhere. And some of the pretensions of 
Science have been exposed and are dying too : 
Science is not, as has been too enthusiastically 
claimed for her, able to fill every need and aspira- 
tion of mankind ; we find that we cannot live 
by her bread alone. Let us state briefly the posi- 
tion, as between the high-conflicting parties. 

Till little more than a century ago the Fine 
Arts and the Arts of Design were, roughly speak- 
ing, paramount in life. Man, in fact, cared very 
greatly for, and was largely satisfied by, the Arts 

36 
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that appeal to the eye. He had cultivated, too, 
and cherished a sense or ideal of fitness to which 
we no longer attach supreme importance. He was 
greatly concerned in making external appearances 
correspond with what he considered to be internal 
significance. Such ideas, for instance, had a 
strong influence upon the minds of men such as 
Cromwell, Washington, and Napoleon. 

If you were wealthy and powerful, you lived a 
life of great external splendour, wore clothes of 
costly material barred with gold and hung with 
jewels, went abroad surrounded by armed guards 
in showy uniforms, or rode in a gilded coach pre- 
ceded by running footmen and drawn by eight or 
ten horses ; kept open house, were waited on by 
noblemen's or gentlemen's sons, and, generally 
speaking, lead a life of open and ceremonious 
splendour amidst the applause and with the 
approval of your neighbours and inferiors, who 
themselves did likewise according to their degree. 
The course of the nineteenth century has brought 
about a striking change in this respect. External 
splendour of life has, except in Courts, almost en- 
tirely disappeared ; private magnificence has been 
largely curtailed and colour, as far as possible, 
banished from our streets and our houses, almost 
from our lives. Indeed some of our millionaires 
have of late years rushed so far into the other 
extreme that they live elaborately, not to say 
artificially " simple " lives ; hang priceless pic- 
tures on whitewashed walls, and serve fine cookery 
on bare oak trestle tables ; to the infinite disgust 
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it may be added of their poorer neighbours, who 
naturally dislike seeing their poverty travestied 
and, as they feel, made mock of by the very rich. 
Mankind is always in extremis, however. 

The influence of Science's (or, should one say, 
Art's ?) greatest discovery, the printed book, has 
had much to do with this altered attitude to life ; 
we now get our romance through the mind from 
books, instead of through the eye from that part 
of the visible world which has been created by 
man. The squalor with which Science, in the 
days of her youth, careless and triumphant, filled 
our towns and vast tracts of the countryside ; the 
city air laden with poisonous fumes ; the rows of 
ill-contrived and purposeless streets, bordered by 
monotonous rows of ill-planned houses built of 
the cheapest possible materials, colourless and dirt 
absorbing ; the roar and smoke of factories and 
works (in themselves gloomy and hideous beyond 
belief) ; the ceaseless struggle to keep pace with 
the requirements in the way of housing, sanita- 
tion, lighting, water-supply, and transport of a 
population increasing with a rapidity for which 
there was no precedent, while Science and Industry 
combined pressed forwards to fresh victories over 
Matter ; the distraction of the problems thus 
evoked, and the labour and stress of the attempt 
to cope with them, — all these material factors, 
combining to make life daily more hideous in 
aspect and nature, might well drive men to seek 
solace and entertainment, not in the visible world 
around them, but in the world of romance and 
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variety offered by the printed page to which each 
one knew he could turn for consolation when he 
would. 

But Man, aided by Science — ^which, Hke fire, is 
so good a servant and so bad a master — has begun 
to catch up with some of his material needs, and 
has overcome many of his material difficulties. 
Certain commodities and conveniences, once 
thought unattainable, are now so common that 
we take them for granted and are scarcely grateful 
for them. We are beginning, hardly consciously 
perhaps, to ask for a world fit to look at, as well 
as to live in. How can we contrive this ? A ques- 
tion peculiarly hard to answer in this country, 
where the past is so much with us, holds us down 
almost ; where experiments are not always very 
gladly permitted ; where precedent and tradition 
are so very important. Let us attempt an answer 
to this important question. 

The relations of Art and Science, and the spheres 
to be assigned to each, depend largely on the 
attitude — ^we will not say of the man in the street, 
for the phrase, as well as being misleading, has 
been overworked — but of the average man, or 
rather, the average man and woman ; let us say 
the average human being. If you cannot affect 
the mind of average human beings, or get them 
to accept or acquiesce in your views in the long 
run, your labour is in vain — ^your views will only 
affect a coterie. The average man is your raw 
material ; it is with him that politicians, re- 
formers, and projectors have to deal ; what they 
4 
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hope to do must be done through him or with his 
co-operation. It is as unwise to despise your raw 
material as to over-estimate its value ; though 
many do both. 

Now the great and important fact about the 
average man of to-day is this : that he is the 
descendant of the average man of preceding ages, 
and shares with his ancestry one outstanding 
peculiarity — he is and must be, if he is to find life 
at all tolerable and livable, sceculi sui, of his age 
and time. The age he lives in is, and should be, 
to him the best, the most natural, the most suitable 
of all ages. This may seem a truism ; but it has 
a most important bearing on the discussion of 
all social questions, because many leaders of social 
reform are (while fondly believing that they march 
at the head of the column of progress) nothing but 
reactionaries, political archaeologists as it were. 
They forget Saint-Simon's dictum, L'dge d'or, 
qu'une aveugle tradition a place jusqu'ici dans le 
passe, est devant nous — ^" The Golden Age, which 
a blind tradition has hitherto placed in the past, 
is in front of us." While so many of our amiable 
— or bitter — enthusiasts wish time to " run back 
and fetch the age of gold," and others can only 
catch a vision of this golden age in a remote future, 
it is here, in front of us, if only, to use MaeterUnck's 
words, we could put forth a little more courage, a 
little more energy, a little more determination. 

Take the man of the thirteenth century, say : 
do you imagine that he thought otherwise than 
the average man of to-day on this point ? Do you 
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think that if you had asked him whether he would 
not rather have been born in the twelfth century 
instead of the thirteenth, he would not have 
laughed in your face ? Do you think that the 
Middle Ages, for instance, were " mediaeval " or 
"quaint" to the people who lived in them? 
No : the records of their life and work which 
they have left behind, show that they felt the age 
they lived in, with all its faults, to be the only 
possible and imaginable one ; that they felt 
themselves to be " progressive " and " modern " — 
intensely modern ; and that they lived lives of 
boiling activity, mental and physical, deeply 
interested in the latest ideas, the last innovation 
in building, the latest fashion in clothes, the last 
new song-tune and ballad. Otherwise, we should 
still be wearing plate-armour and travelling on 
horseback. 

Similarly, ask a North American, an Itahan, a 
German, an Australian in which age or in what 
country he would rather live ; could he, should 
he, make any other answer than, " my own age, 
and my own country " ? If the time he wants 
to live in is not the present, if the country he 
chooses is not his own, if as far as he is concerned 
it is not the best of countries, the most splendid 
of ages, there is something very wrong ; the times 
are seriously out of joint ; for a man's own time 
and country should be best able to supply him 
with all he wants, in the form best suited to him ; 
should give him the best chances in life, allow him 
to live a healthier and more varied life, inhabit a 
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better house in a more splendid and convenient 
city, than ever his ancestors did, with the hope 
that his children will see and know what is better 
still. 1 

Well then, here we have the average man of all 
ages who is, and must be, sceculi sui, of his own 
time and of no other, if he is to find life at all 
livable. Why then does the average man of this 
age, unhke those of times past, think of the arts 
as a thing apart, the fad of a few people, a caprice 
of the wealthy or irrational, or merely a form of 
affectation, or even of hypocrisy ? For the simple 
reason that art has become a thing apart from 
daily life and thoughts, instead of a thing of daily 
use ; that it is looked on as something not essential, 
but added to life, instead of as something all- 
pervading and so much a part of the fabric of 
life that one is unconscious of it as having a separate 
existence, as something familiar, delightful, yet 
taken for granted, as trees and flowers are. It is 
no longer a natural, spontaneous, inevitable means 

1 The laudator temporis acti — the man who praises every age and 
(a more modern phase) every country but his own — is cilways with 
us however, and has been for close on two thousand years and more : 
he has been particularly active since the invention of printing. 
The inner manifestation of this temper is that pessimism which 
says, Mtas parentum pejor avis tulit Nos nequiores, mox daturas 
Progeniem vitiosiorem : that the age of our parents, worse than that 
of our grandparents, produced us who cire more worthless still, 
and soon to give birth to a still more worthless posterity. The 
natural accompaniment to this is the man who unthinkingly hails 
any change as necessarily a change for the better. Truth is, indeed, 
to be sought, not at the bottom of a well, but half-way between 
two extremes. 
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of expression. The old traditional arts are dead, 
and the new careful cultivation and application of 
the arts have not yet succeeded in producing a living 
breathing art, in harmony with our extended 
knowledge and changed methods of living. In 
fact, the balance or harmony of life has, for the 
time being, been upset, and we are, in consequence, 
made uncomfortable and discontented. 

Let us explain ourselves in terms of houses, 
since we all live in houses of some sort, and most 
of us, either directly or under the guidance of 
our womenfolk, have made the attempt to improve 
or adorn our dwellings and make them beautiful 
or pleasing according to our means or lights. In 
every house you enter you will find some attempt 
at adornment, at " art " ; and even those who 
would most deprecate the idea of anything but 
comfort being necessary in a house, are at least 
willing to admit and admire beauty in flowers and 
the flower-garden, or in a landscape, even if they 
despise it in furniture and wall-papers. 

You are a modern man : why must you live 
in a copy of a sixteenth or seventeenth or eighteenth- 
century house, surrounded by copies or forgeries of 
old furniture, fabrics, and fittings? 

" Because," you reply, " the modern house, as 
currently built under the leasehold system, is 
intolerable. If I live in a builder's house, it is 
hideous and ill-arranged ; if I live in a house 
designed consciously and, so to speak, of malice 
aforethought to be ' modern,' I feel as out of 
place in it as a sane man in a lunatic asylum, 

4* 
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Let me go where I am safe ! " Obviously then, 
in modern houses, we have a case in which the 
external appearance does not correspond with the 
internal significance ; we have decked ourselves 
in the trappings of another ^ge, or we have devised 
a garb for ourselves which we know to be grotesque ; 
and so are back at the old dilemma. Either 
Science, having got the upper hand, and solved our 
material problems, disdains or is unable to combine 
with Art to devise a harmonious whole ; or Art, 
making use of what Science gives in the material 
advantages of a good and copious water supply, 
sound drainage, and improved means of heating 
and lighting, can do no more than return to pre- 
scientific days, and run these modern contrivances, 
like a cargo of contraband, into a copy of an old 
house, secretly praying they may not be seen, 
and that the scientific improvements will not 
disturb the " period effect " or the " atmosphere." 
Under the guidance of men skilled in the study 
of past styles, we get very pleasant town and 
country houses for well-off or comparatively well- 
off people ; but turn to the other side of the 
picture. Look at the small cottage run up to-day 
by the small builder I 

The small builder, part workman, part master, 
was in old days the man who, working on traditional 
lines, built those delightful old cottages which 
still stud the countryside of England : so deUghtful 
to look at, but, unfortunately, in many cases 
now become so impossible to live in. How does 
he operate now ? Science has laid down, embodied 
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in the " model " by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, certain requirements : the peculiarly 
disastrous effects of the wholesale and unintelligent 
adoption of these " model " laws deserve a chapter to 
themselves. These regulations compel the builder 
to certain legal minimum requirements — ^which 
rapidly, of course, become adopted as the habitual 
maximum — ^in the way of open space back and 
front, height of rooms, area of window openings ; 
tie him dowTi to a certain system of drainage, and 
enforce the adoption of certain precautions to 
stop the spread of fire, and certain other pre- 
cautions, such as a standard of soundness in the 
bricks used, the impermeability of the roofing 
materials ; thickness and components of concrete, 
thickness of walls, the insertion of a damp-proof 
course ; sometimes prescribe even the dimensions 
of floor and roof joists, — all with the intention of 
keeping out damp, ensuring stabihty, and checking 
fire and infection. Then, too, Science steps in in 
other ways, and by means of improved transport 
makes it possible for him to get the materials he 
requires for the fulfilments of these conditions in 
any part of the country. 

There Science leaves him ; lays down certain 
conditions, throws at his feet certain materials, 
and leaves him, deprived of the guidance which 
traditiiDnal teaching gave, to solve his problems 
as best he can. His traditional lore, largely de- 
pendent on the use of local materials, and locally 
taught and cherished methods of workmanship — 
in other words a given method of solving given 
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problems — ^no longer avails him. He looks round 
him, and, uninstructed, proceeds to copy unintel- 
ligently. His first idea, derived from what he 
sees on every side, is to build a sham. He does 
not in this case try to build a sham old house, but 
he makes his cottage like a villa residence — a 
sham suburban house planted on the country-side. 
He knows nothing of the choice of materials, how 
to take the most suitable from out the variety 
oifered him ; nor how to use those he has to the 
best advantage as regards effect, even if he knows 
what is best structurally. 

The idea of devising a roof that shall form part 
of his design or be in harmony with the other 
features or existing conditions ; of modifying his 
proportions or of skilfully disposing his windows is 
unknown to him. His woodwork is bought ready- 
made, in the cheapest market ; is probably im- 
ported from Sweden ; he doesn't choose well- 
designed patterns, for there aren't any for him to 
chose, if he could distinguish good from bad or 
unsuitable from suitable. His ornaments are 
showy verandahs, cast-iron railings, and pre- 
posterous gables : like the cheap printer, who tries 
to see how many different varieties of type he 
can get into one bill-heading, his endeavour is to 
see how many kinds of gable he can get on to one 
cottage front. Is it to be wondered 1;hat, with 
these discordant and ill-matched aims, the resulting 
house, despite local by-laws and improved sani- 
tation, is foul to look at and inconvenient to live 
in ? We have a long educational road to travel 
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before the man who both designs and builds the 
house can relearn his task completely, and produce 
a house fit to look at as well as to live in. At 
present he only knows half his job, and that 
imperfectly, and Science will not — apparently 
cannot — help him to the other half. 

The evil is so potent that efforts are being made 
to remedy it. A gallant attempt was that made 
some two years or so ago by the paper Country 
Life, which not only offered prizes for the best 
designs for cottages built in the style and materials 
of various counties or groups of counties, but also 
persuaded a number of landowners to undertake 
to build them from the prize sets of plans. This 
is well, but there are many difficulties to be en- 
countered. One is that the country labourer and 
workman is not always particularly anxious to 
live in an obvious cottage : the sham villa, which 
seems to the more educated man so horrible, is 
to him the sign of emancipation and of a rise in 
the social scale — it makes him as good as his 
neighbour. Then there is a combined difficulty : 
that of building cottages at a price such that, 
having in view his small wages, the agricultural 
labourer can afford to pay the resulting rent, and 
that of inducing certain landowners to sell or let 
land for the purpose, when they cannot afford, or 
are unwilling, to build themselves. The whole 
question cannot be discussed here : it can only 
be remarked in passing that the impossibility of 
finding houses in the country, and not a mad 
passion for city life, is the great cause which 
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impels people to leave the country for the 
town. 

So we reach this point : that Science and Art 
must come to terms, Science acknowledging that, 
though she can supply better and sounder materials, 
better means and methods for building and for 
calculating and ascertaining strengths and forces 
than our forefathers had, she is incapable unaided 
of combining them into a presentable or even 
tolerable shape. Art, in her turn, must acknow- 
ledge that, being provided with improved materials, 
it is her duty to point out those most suitable for 
the task in hand. Furthermore, that, endowed with 
constructive powers greater than, and very dif- 
ferent from those at the disposal of former builders, 
she must make appropriate use of these new and 
improved elements by evolving forms naturally 
arising from their use (which is the line upon which 
all progress has hitherto been made by the men 
whose works we admire), instead of forcing them 
into forms derived from the limitations of different 
materials and more primitive machinery. Other- 
wise Art will die of inanition and Life, deprived of 
all that gives it interest and charm, will be ren- 
dered intolerable by the tyranny of Science work- 
ing in one direction only. 

It is, however, the boast of modern civiHsation 
that it is founded on and grows by its capacity for 
accumulating experience. We do not all of us, 
it must be confessed, profit by this accumulation 
of experience, but in any case it is there for us 
to profit by — if we will. Let us remeniber how 
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wide a choice and what great resources we have, 
and that, where the average man is concerned, 
though one is not compelled to give him what he 
wants, there is little use in offering him what he 
cannot assimilate. 

In the next chapter, before considering a little 
the use of those gifts which Science and Art have 
bestowed on mankind, from a practical point of 
view, we will look at that mass of " raw material " 
in human form — men and women — ^who are to 
profit by, as well as direct the bestowal of these 
gifts. 



CHAPTER V 

RAW MATERIAL : MEN — I 

A NEWLY elected member of Parliament was 
once talking to an old parliamentary hand, with 
some bitterness, of the disillusionment bred in him 
by the intrigue and double-dealing which, as he 
saw political life from within, became apparent on 
every side. " Yes," said the older member re- 
flectively, " there's no doubt that politics is a dirty 
business." And this dirty business — or game — of 
politics (call it as you will, for to some men it is 
both), which touches nothing that it does not 
defile, is unceasingly doing its evil best to exploit 
and enlarge those differences of social conditions 
which up to the present time have, inevitably, 
existed within the ranks of the Nation. 

If we are to find out the value of our human 
"raw material" — that average human being 
through whom all statesmen, party-politicians, 
prophets, reformers, teachers and preachers must, 
whether they like it or not, work ; if we are to 
examine this raw material with any hope of dis- 
covering its true nature, an effort must be made 
to get out of the unclean grip of the party-poli- 
tician, and form up fresh the ranks in which our 

50 
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average man stands. We must try to get a view 
of him from another point than that from which 
he is generally looked at. Clearly, before dis- 
cussing the best use to which the gifts which 
Science and Art offer to Life, we must try to find 
out the real nature of the users. 

Mankind is divided, or, more truthfully, tends 
to divide itself, into classes each formed of men 
who have in common certain tendencies or pecu- 
liarities, natural and acquired ; a common trade 
for instance, a common profession, a similar 
education, the same standard of wealth or poverty ; 
most of all, the same standard of social manners. 
Men, in short, tend to divide themselves into 
layers. Each layer, roughly speaking, consists 
of men whose means and education are more or 
less equal, since equality in these respects, whether 
in a large, small, or a middling degree, means a 
community of ideas as to everyday methods and 
habits of conduct and expression which enables 
them to understand each other, and to feel at 
ease in each other's society — like inevitably seek- 
ing like. Each of these classes, or strata, further 
includes within itself men of the most varied 
characters, capacities, and morals. 

It does not suit the party-politician or social 
reformer, however, to recognise this fact ; the 
" dirty game " is better served by representing 
whole classes of the nation as either incredibly 
infamous or impossibly virtuous, even while loftily 
pretending at the same time to regard all men as 
equal. By the rules of the gaiiie you may either 
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take the view that the intelligence, sound judg- 
ment, good sense, and true patriotism of the 
Nation are concentrated in the persons of the 
well-to-do, or you may hold (this has been recently 
the most paying line to take) that the intelligence, 
sound judgment, good sense, and true patriotism 
of the Nation are the monopoly of the poorer 
voters. 

This time of war and trial has, however, to the 
confusion (and doubtless to the disgust) of the 
extreme party-man, brought out very clearly a 
second and important set of class-divisions among 
men, which cuts right through all the recognised 
strata and divides men, not horizontally, but ver- 
tically up and down, through the Nation, so to 
speak, cutting out from each class the men of 
equal value ; demanding those men only from 
each class who give evidence of the requisite 
qualities for the terrible test of war, regardless of 
the stratum from which they come. War has no 
use except for true metal, and this is not the 
monopoly of any class. To recognise this is to 
enlarge for ever our views of life and its human 
constituents. No wonder that men, whose poli- 
tical creed is founded on theories which the terrible 
experience of war is showing up as false, are 
anxiously, hysterically crying that the war must 
stop, hoping it may end before they are completely 
found out and discredited. That they are thus 
aiding the cause of Prussian militarism is a fact 
they must very well know, but take very little 
heed of ; that they should not lose the political 
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influence which they have gained by setting class 
against class is, naturally, to them (being what 
they are), the only important consideration. 

Let us look at the men on the field of battle, and 
see how they have stood the test of War. Better 
than they have stood the test of Peace, it would 
seem. The ancient virtues with which we credited 
ourselves, and whose disappearance or decay in 
long years of peace we have for some time past 
been loudly proclaiming to all the world, have 
suddenly reappeared. "The men are splendid," 
was the verdict of the South African War (if it is 
permissible to refer to old, unhappy, far-off things) ; 
this was not only the verdict of our own people, 
but of the German official report. That the men 
are splendid, from whatever class they come, is 
the verdict of to-day : officers and men ahke arouse 
each other's admiration. Unfaltering courage under 
intolerable conditions ; individual heroism at a 
sudden crisis ; a cheery spirit, ready adaptability, 
and promptness of resource ; an eager anxiety 
first to learn, and then to excel in, a soldier's 
duties : these are the marks of the men of the 
Four Nations who have gone as volunteers to the 
front, as well as of their fellows from the Over- 
seas Dominions, Here is a world of men with 
democfatic equality in matters of courage and 
endurance ; a roll-call of honour like that of the 
Victoria Cross, which knows neither rank nor birth. 
The quality of the Briton under stress has once 
more astonished those who know the facts : it 
will once more astonish the world when, after 
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the war, the whole truth can be told as to numbers ^ 
and effort. These good qualities, then, are some- 
where enshrined in the individual in every class, 
rich and poor, great and small ; they are here- 
ditary and inborn, it would seem, only waiting to 
be called out. 

Why then is it that in our daily normal life 
as a Nation they so often fail to naake themselves 
felt or merely seem to run to seed ? One answer 
is obvious, for it arises from a weakness rooted 
in human nature, and apt to emerge very strongly 
in years of peace. It is easier, and pleasanter, to 
make a furious and brief effort when roused by 
events that will take no denial, than to make a 
slighter but long-continued effort of a less obvious 
kind. But there is more in it than this. Let us 
look at the forging of the links of our chain of 
humanity, of poor humanity ever driven, though 
it does not always know it, by the stern wheel of 
Necessity. The material available is, it is ad- 
mitted, of the highest class ; but what of the 
forging ? Is it soundly forged, and is each link 
of the chain designed on the best lines for the 
work it has to do ? This may well be doubted. 
The shape of the links ; that is the education 
€ach man receives. The forging of the metal ; 
that is the influences of life, whether of his home 
or of his fellows, which mould his character. The 
value of the metal ; that is the worth of the charac- 
ter he possesses to begin with, and which can be 
strengthened and modified by right treatment and 

' Numbers we now know : voluntary efiEort gave us over 5,000,000, 
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effort. To try to examine these points in detail, and 
arrive at a conclusion within available Hmits, would 
be an impossible task ; it would be to describe the 
very foundations of the Universe, a task of which 
Dante said : 

Che non impresa da pigliar a gabbo, 
Descriver il fondo a tutto 1' universo. 

not an enterprise, in fact, to be unadvisedly taken 
in hand. With this premise then let us proceed to 
the examination of certain facts which seem to call 
for attention, and to throw some light upon our 
subject. 

The mass of mankind is, basically, much more 
alike, and much better, than either the vanity of 
individuals or the self-seeking of politicians will 
allow them to admit. Kipling — ^in words of which 
our fighting-men are to-day reaping the benefit — 
has driven home the fact that the British soldier 
is neither a ferocious blackguard nor " a thin red 
hero," but that the ranks are filled with " single 
men in barracks, most remarkable like you." 
The same may be said of all the constituent parts 
of the Nation. Unfortunately, while the points 
of likeness are deep, they are generally hidden by 
their very depth, and only come to the surface in 
times of stress. The points of unlikeness are on 
the surface, and are so very apparent and active 
in daily life that it is they, and not the funda- 
mental resemblances, which regulate our treat- 
ment of one another. The discovery of this fact 
is having a great educational effect in many direc- 
S 
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tions just now. For the qualities which separate 
men from one another, and leave them shouting 
at one another across a sea of misunderstanding, 
are just those differences in speech, dress, manners, 
and etiquette which so often give birth to pre- 
judice and groundless personal dislike. Their 
effects only disappear in times like the present, 
when we are all sensitive to emotions which 
appeal to feelings we hold in common. But since 
these emotions, being strong, are also fleeting, 
we shall quickly fall back into the old frame 
of mind, unless we make some conscious effort to 
fix them. 

Let us examine a little closer the human material 
with which we have to deal : let us examine " at 
home " those who are doing so well " at the front." 
This can be most easily done by looking at a small 
community, such as a village of 700 or 800 in- 
habitants, rather than by trying to put under the 
microscope the community of a big city, where 
the conditions of existence make it almost impos- 
sible for the various classes to know or understand 
each other. Not that great differences of type 
and outlook do not exist between the townsman 
and the countryman, putting further barriers 
between these two classes again : but what we 
are in search of are the main human resemblances ; 
the common denominators of the race, so to speak. 

What do we find on examining life in a village 
of the size just mentioned, where general inter- 
course is easier ? A large number of families con- 
cerning whom — ^if you are candid with yourself— 
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you must own that peculiarities of speech, clothes, 
and etiquette apart they are, individually taken, 
remarkably like the families whom any man of 
position and education would number among his 
friends and acquaintances ! We all know some 
family where the children are violent and head- 
strong, growing up to be energetic and rather 
tactless and assertive men and women ; the family 
whose members are slow in speech and thought, 
and clumsy in body ; the family that has the gift 
of good looks, easy manners, and elegant figures ; 
those whose sons and daughters all seem to "go 
wrong " in some way or another, or the one whose 
children grow up into steady reliable folk ; the 
families whose members are generous or hard-fisted, 
prodigal or selfish, public-spirited or narrow-minded, 
cunning or honest. And as the different families 
intermarry, you can see one trait of character or 
another prevailing in their offspring. Take each 
class of the nation, high or low, and you will find 
the same varieties repeated. Man, it is true, is 
but clay, but we are not made of the same clay. 
Coarser and finer clays go to our making, so to 
speak, from brick-earth to the finely compounded 
mixture that gives us porcelain. Most fortunately, 
the different varieties are not, as vanity and 
self-seeking impel us to declare or imagine, gathered 
into classes, or mixed into one uniform sludge, 
but distributed amongst each class. 

But though the same human material is to be 
found distributed everywhere, and no class in the 
community has the right to pride itself on its innate 
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superiority to any other, the moments when we 
are made one by the same vivifying emotions are, 
as we have said, rare indeed. In the long run, 
it is the superficial differences that tell, just as a 
small annoyance upsets the temper more than a 
great disaster. It is the small things, not the 
great, that make the tremendous differences, since 
as a rule they are the only ones that we have the 
time to perceive or enquire into. The differences 
of speech, manner, etiquette, and point of view 
are so potent that they generally make intercourse 
between persons of various classes irksome and 
often repellent to both sides. Vanity and self- 
interest, as has just been said, tend to stereotype 
us in classes. Tell one man, or one set of men, 
that they are no better than, or just as good as 
another : the chances are that they will be deeply 
offended, and thank God that they are not as 
other men. Most men dislike being thought 
merely the equals and not the superiors of others : 
and in those democracies, where men are declared 
equal by law, the common idea is too often to 
prove your superiority by being, not politer and 
more considerate than any one else, but by being 
ruder and more inconsiderate. In Spain, which 
most citizens of the United States, for instance, 
would look down upon as an effete country, uni- 
versal pride of birth has the result of producing 
a genuine equality in the shape of universal good 
manners, so that not only is the peasant polite to 
the duke, but the peasant expects from the duke 
equal politeness of address, and gets it. The 
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result is that equality of intercourse between 
men of all classes is possible and actually exists ; 
a genuinely democratic state of affairs which it 
will take many generations of education to pro- 
duce here or in the New World. It is all very well 
for the politician to say that social differences 
should be abolished ; he may advocate it in theory, 
but he will do nothing to bring it about in the 
only way by which, in this country, it can be 
brought about — that is, by giving every one an 
equally good education in manners. His bread 
and butter — ^his untaxed £400 a year — depend on 
his keeping social sores open, not on his heaUng 
them. 

If, then, " the men are splendid," if there is so 
much good material to hand, why do we not 
get better results in daily life ? There must be 
a great misuse and waste of material and oppor- 
tunity if we do not. Let us try our men by the 
touchstone of work, or rather, we might say, of 
working. What is the attitude of the individual 
to his daily task ? In what spirit does he set 
about it ? 



CHAPTER VI 

RAW MATERIAL : MEN — II 

" Unhappy are the people," said a North American 
writer of a century ago, " where the original decree 
that man should eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow is by any means generally eluded." Plain 
speaking this — ^vulgarly plain some would say — 
and opposed to many popular modern theories and 
ideas, particularly the ideas given out by those 
who promise the working-man (a term which 
should be a broad one, but which has been nar- 
rowed down to mean labourers and mechanics 
only) that the less length of time, and the less 
strenuously he works, the more he will earn and 
the more delightful will his existence be. An 
offensive saying too, in the eyes of the new race 
of beings whom commerce has brought into the 
world : who live on dividends and enjoy wealth 
without responsibility. Such people, devoid of 
all earthly care, should be like gods : yet how 
seldom they are ! 

Let us for the present pass over the Capitalist, 
the Professional Man, the Manager, the Foreman, 
the Clerk, the Salesman, the Advertiser, and the 
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Traveller, and begin with him who is known as 
" the working man " pure and simple ; particularly 
the skilled mechanic who belongs to a Trades 
Union. He it is whose vote is most sedulously- 
wooed : he it is who is told that he, unaided and 
alone, creates the whole wealth of the country, 
which he should therefore — ^logically if the premise 
is correct — ^receive in its entirety. 

This attitude and these aspirations of the men, 
as regards the masters, are the natural counter- 
stroke of the attitude of the masters to the men 
who were for so long denied the rights of com- 
bination and only knew legislation as imposing 
restrictions on them. After having for so long 
been given less than they were entitled to ask for, 
the natural tendency is to ask for more than it is 
possible to get. The history of Trades Unionism 
follows in parallel lines that of all efforts at reform. 
What this course is was most succinctly put by 
Sir Neville Chamberlain in his evidence before the 
Committee of Enquiry in Dubhn (May 2Sth, 191 6) : 
" The policy of the Sinn Fein movement was at 
first moderate. It was supported by men who 
were idealists in politics, but it soon fell into the 
hands of extreme men." The extremists in their 
turn arouse resentment and mistrust, and then 
comes a backward movement, restoring the balance 
for the time being. 

Let us examine this claim, which is put forward 
in all seriousness, and which undoubtedly exerts 
an immense influence on the minds of men who, 
working by the hour and paid by the week, do not 
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in a general way, it is to be feared, see much more 
than a week ahead of them. 

Let us, as a fitting compHment to the position 
claimed for him, examine his claims before those 
of any one else, firstly as a human being, secondly 
as the sole producer of wealth, thirdly as a toiler. 

As regards the first, we have to some extent 
considered this aspect of him in the previous 
chapter. We found him with the same failings 
and the same virtues as mark the Briton in every 
class : his peculiarities are those which his educa- 
tion and surroundings have added. An education 
which, as a rule, stops at fourteen ; an environ- 
ment mostly rough, often coarse into the bargain, 
that of the workshop, the factory, the colliery, and 
the city street ; a tradition of past bad times and 
memories of evil days which makes him, as a 
class, deeply suspicious of his leaders, often of his 
fellows, as well as of his employers ; an outlook 
on life based on a weekly wage ; as a rule, great 
good humour, and great patience in many trying 
circumstances ; an intense conservatism which, 
like all other conservatism, resents all changes 
except those by which it hopes to profit ; and a 
profound jealousy of privilege, which is marked by 
a very human and understandable unwillingness to 
forgo any privilege he has secured for himself. 
And, as has been said before, among these men are 
individuals of every type and variety of tempera- 
ment, character, and capacity. 

Now, point number two : how does this man, in 
substance so like all other men, and yet so different 
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(through the pecuUarities developed by his social 
upbringing) that he misunderstands his fellow 
human beings in other ranks of life as freely as 
he is misunderstood ; how does this man appear 
when regarded as the sole creator of, the sole 
contributor to, the wealth of the Nation ? Let 
us take him in his place as a skilled mechanic — in 
the shops of a large engineering works, for instance. 
Let us begin with the moulding-shop. Here 
many men spend their day in making sand- 
moulds for castings. This is skilled work. The 
adjustment and arrangement of the wood or metal 
moulds or patterns in the heavy metal cases full 
of fine sand require skill of hand and considerable 
experience, so that the hot metal, when poured 
in, may run equally to all parts of the castings, 
and no space be imperfectly filled, all with as 
little waste as possible. Not infrequently a man's 
father and grandfather have done the same work 
before him, in which case much of the skill is 
hereditary. Probably the moulder will have a 
partial, usually an accurate, idea of the final use of 
the various pieces he moulds — especially the man 
who moulds large castings ; on the other hand, 
he may even spend his life preparing moulds without 
any particular thought as to their future use. In 
any case he is dependent on another workman for 
the patterns from which he makes his moulds ; he 
cannot and does not make the patterns for him- 
self, in addition to moulding them. Even if he 
could, his Union would see to it that he did not. 
This is another man's job. 
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The patterns are made in the pattern-shop, 
where joiners and turners are at work, making 
patterns in hardwood or metal. These are skilled 
men too ; much depends on the accuracy with 
which they copy the drawings from which they 
work. It requires a considerable amount of know- 
ledge and training to read these drawings. Here 
again we must own that in many cases the work- 
man neither knows — nor cares — about the com- 
pleted machine of which he helps to make the 
parts ; nor could he, in the great majority of 
cases, make the drawings or designs from which 
he works. The man who turns the rough metal 
castings into their final form will certainly know 
more about their use ; and you may be sure 
that among the fitters who assemble the parts, 
by far the greater number will understand the 
machinery they are working on, and many will 
have a genuine taste for mechanism and take 
pains to cultivate their knowledge. But most 
men, for one reason or another, get into the way 
of doing their allotted task without enquiry. And 
under these men in many instances are labourers 
working for them, workmen's workmen, doing the 
rough and heavy part of their work — ^work in fact 
requiring more strength than training or intelli- 
gence, what any man of muscle and endurance 
can do. 

These, then, are the men who are told that they 
alone have the right to be called working-men, 
and that they alone, by their exertions, are the 
creators, and consequently should be the sole 
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recipients, of all wealth. What have these dif- 
ferent classes of workmen in common where their 
work is concerned ? Why, this : that each is 
using his labour to make or help make an object, 
the ultimate use and destination of which he 
may or may not understand, according to a design 
which he has neither the peculiar knowledge nor 
the necessary training to make, and which is 
furnished him by some one else on whom he is 
entirely dependent for the design or pattern in 
question. 

Who, then, is this some one else? Not a " work- 
ing-man " obviously, by the accepted definition, 
for he is neither a mechanic nor a labourer. All 
these drawings and designs, indispensable for 
carrying out the work, come from the drawing- 
office, where designers and draughtsmen work under 
the guidance of engineers. Let us leave the shops 
behind, and inquire what place the drawing-office 
fills in the carrying on of the works. A definition 
of some sort would be useful here, to tell us some- 
thing of this part of the business, of which so 
much less is heard than of the workshops, but 
which — though contributing nothing to the wealth 
of the nation, it would seem, since those who 
work there are not " working-men " — manages 
somehow to occupy a most essential place as regards 
the works in general, to say nothing of the work- 
men. Here is a definition ready-made, from 
an article on " Drawing-office Organization " in 
the Transactions of the Society of Engineers for 
1911. 
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" The drawing-office is now the centre of the 
nervous system of a factory or works. Briefly 
stated the drawing-office staff to-day may be ex- 
pected to draw up specifications and forms of 
estimate (possibly including prices), to make 
essential enquiries and calculations on receipt of 
an order, to lay out the necessary arrangements, 
to order patterns, materials and special tools 
required, and to supply the factory with very 
explicit diagrams and instructions, and to watch 
opportunities for cheapening production. ... In 
all cases the drawing-office is the centre of appeal 
on all matters appertaining to the technical 
branches of the work." 



Evidently the duties of draughtsman and head- 
draughtsman, and of the engineer who settles the 
main features of designs, have their place and 
value — must, in fact, involve work of some sort, 
though, judging from the wages draughtsmen get, 
it might be difficult to believe it. 

Nor are the " shops " and the drawing-office 
the only departments to be taken count of. There 
are buying and selling to be considered ; you must 
do both, or your works will come to a standstill. 
Now any man who really wants to, can become a 
producer in some degree. To save or borrow a 
little capital, buy a few tools or a little machinery, 
hire a workroom and get a modicum of raw 
material, is not beyond the reach of an intelligent 
and determined man who knows a trade, and is 
willing to save out of regular wages. With these 
he can produce goods of some sort ; but can he 
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sell them ? Many a fair-seeming business has 
broken down when it comes to the selling. Lack 
of connections, ignorance of how to get into touch 
with the right people, or how to advertise rightly 
what one has to offer, difficulties of credits and 
discounts, of knowing whom to trust or when, are 
frequent causes of failure. 

So here we get another side of the business. 
Outside the workshop, outside the drawing-office, 
are other skilled and trained men, not " working- 
men," yet performing what looks like necessary 
work. Raw material has to be bought, and bought 
to the best advantage, for much money can be 
lost by injudicious buying ; and the higher working 
expenses mount, the less money is left for paying 
wages. Goods or machines once made — ^if not 
made to order — ^have to be sold ; fresh orders have 
to be obtained and a market found ; in this latter 
advertising has its part. Nor is this all. Goods 
have to be sent to the purchaser ; accounts have 
to be accurately kept, or points where money runs 
to waste cannot be tracked down nor mistakes 
traced. Then correspondence has to be dealt with, 
information supplied, and doubtful points decided 
by some one. Managers and foremen are needed, 
or so one would think ; trained engineers and 
chemists also ; heads of departments have to 
thrash out details of management. Then, either 
from some wealthy person or group of wealthy 
people, or from an association of subscribers, 
capital has at some time been provided, or will 
have to be raised to extend an existing business. 
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Or perhaps an energetic man or group of men may 
have started with little capital beyond their own 
skill and energies and, adding to plant, buildings, 
and stock out of profits, have built up capital as 
they go along. Finally, at the head of all, must 
be some one man, or group of men, responsible for 
the general policy and working of the whole con- 
cern. If you examine the growth of any busi- 
ness, including a workman's co-operative associa- 
tion, you will find this very history ; only you 
will probably find that the workmen's associations 
pay their managers less well than an ordinary 
limited company or private business. 

So we find in all businesses, great or small, that 
besides the mechanic and the labourer, there are 
other men in other departments, busy drawing, 
designing, accounting, buying, selling, travelling, 
despatching, corresponding, and making decisions ; 
men whose labours, if it is true that manual labour 
is the sole source of all wealth, are unwanted. 
So either the capitalist, whose life-business it is 
to make money, knows his money-making business 
so badly that he constantly pays unnecessary 
people to do unnecessary jobs, or else the labourer 
and the mechanic are mistaken in their estimate 
of their position — namely, that by their physical 
exertions they are the sole creators of wealth. It 
would almost seem that they are mistaken in their 
estimate, and that, instead of forming the whole 
chain they, like others, are but hnks in it. 

We arrive then, through our analysis of the 
constituents of industrial life, at the trinoda neces- 
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sitas, the triple essential elements of all industrial 
organizations, whether conducted by a single 
individual or by a group of individuals, or by the 
State : hand-work, brain-work, and working capi- 
tal. The question of wealth beyond working 
capital does not for the moment concern us : the 
causes and consequences of industrial unrest will 
be gone into later ; they are dealt with more 
authoritatively and with more detail in a little 
book, Labour Unrest, by Mr. G. E. Toogood, which 
all should read, and which will be referred to later 
again. What we are concerned with at the 
moment is a slight review of existing conditions. 

To come to our third point, the working-man, 
namely, in his character as a toiler. Here we are 
brought up short by a paradox compared with 
which the hydrostatic paradox is simplicity itself. 
It is this : that it is possible for an increase in the 
hourly rate of pay of men paid by the hour to 
result not in an increase, but in a decrease of out- 
put, while at the same time there is no increase 
in the average total weekly wage earned by the 
workman. It appears — and it is a most dis- 
heartening fact — that the British workman is not 
as a rule in the least ambitious to improve his 
place in the world. He does not wish apparently 
to be better off than he is, but merely to earn the 
same amount with less effort. An increase of 
wages per hour results in a decrease in the number 
of hours worked per week, and often, in the long 
run, in a decrease in the amount of work done per 
hour ; the output decHnes both relatively and abso- 
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lutely . In other words, an increase in wages results 
in a decrease of effort. 

What is the immediate reason of this ? It is 
twofold. In the first place, as has already been 
pointed out, a large number of workmen are utterly 
unambitious. They find that a certain sum per 
week suffices for their needs : when they have 
earned this sum, they stop work and spend, on 
amusing themselves, the excess of money above 
the amount required for the week's living ex- 
penses. If the cost of living rises, a few hours' 
extra work will give them the extra money they 
need, being thus in a very different position from 
the men who work fixed hours for a fixed sum 
weekly or monthly. As a matter of fact, in those 
trades where the workman is paid by the hour, 
and can increase his earnings by working — not 
overtime, but merely full time — ^it is difficult to 
sympathize with the demand for a war-bonus on 
the ground of the increased cost of living. Mr. 
T. F. Richards, the president of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, had the 
courage to point this out. Speaking at Northamp- 
ton on November 7, 1915, he told the trade union 
conference held there, that, if they had shut their 
eyes to bonuses and had made up their minds that 
instead of taking a bonus they would keep down 
the price of necessities, the position would be very 
different. Bonuses had benefited about 1,000,000, 
but had punished about 15,000,000 by reason of 
the advance in the price of commodities. 

The effect of this attitude is particularly strik- 
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ing in the coal trade. The miners, finding that 
with bonuses and higher wages they are able to 
earn a given amount of money in less time, that 
they can, in fact, meet their immediate needs by 
working three or four days a week, take more time 
off, with a resulting diminution of output. In 
twenty-seven Staffordshire collieries no less than 
117,000 working shifts were lost in seven weeks. 
In one Nottinghamshire colhery, out of 1,065 inen 
on the books, only 323 worked a full week. From 
all parts of the country, we are told, come reports 
of the miners losing nearly twice as much time 
since the war bonuses were granted as they did 
before. When these facts are mentioned, the 
reply is, " See how many miners have gone to the 
war : that shows how patriotic we are." It shows 
how patriotic the men are who are risking their 
lives at the front ; but it also shows how incon- 
siderate of their own and the national welfare are 
the men who have stayed behind. In a word, 
the miners who have stayed at home are crippling 
the earning power of the Nation, which is the 
least patriotic thing they can do at this moment,' 
Mr. Richards was right ! Nor, in the early days 
of the war, were matters much better in the 
engineering trades, though the latter, under the 
pressure of munition-making, have improved. 
An inquiry lately made by the paper Engineer- 

1 Local Committees on Absenteeism are now being formed (July 
1 9 16) on which masters and men are to be represented. Since the 
outbreak of the war a distinct improvement has also been noted. 
See The Times of July 11, 1916. 
6 
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ing gives a picture of the extent of this evil. The 
working hours of 10,508 workmen were examined, 
and they were found to waste i6| per cent., or one 
hour in six, of their time, and to make up for every- 
day of overtime worked by two and a half days' 
idleness. This, taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the best paid men often work below — are 
compelled (for Trade Unions have no objection to 
compulsion here) by the rules of their Union to 
work below — ^not their full " driven " capacity, 
but their normally attainable steady capacity — is, 
a serious matter. It is an unintelligent attitude, 
for its direct consequences are that the final cost 
of everything manufactured is, by this form of 
protection, being continually raised to the dis- 
advantage of the consumer, that is, the workman 
himself. Without realising it, he forms part of 
a vicious circle in which, by means of an increasing 
wage and a diminishing output, he raises prices 
against himself, and then makes the prices thus 
raised the basis of a demand for still higher wages. 
He is, in fact, like an excited woman bidding 
against herself at an auction. 

Let us glance at causes. Apologists for this 
state of affairs — and they are not very hearty 
apologists, for they are trying to excuse what 
they know is not right — tell us that it rises largely 
from the workman's memory of past wrongs ; they 
would have us believe that, like the Bourbons, he 
forgets nothing. It is to be hoped that he will 
not complete the parallel by refusing to learn. 
One lesson, however, is being very busily taught 
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him by many who aspire to the control of his 
vote, and that is the doctrine that the sooner he 
ruins his employer — ^in other words, destroys 
capital — the sooner he will " come into his own," 
that is, the entire capital employed in the industry 
he follows. This view fails to take into con- 
sideration not merely the other links in the chain 
besides the workman, but also the fact that a 
ruined business may not be particularly worth 
having ; since capital invested in industry is not 
a fixed quantity of money, convertible at will into 
golden sovereigns, but an imaginary computed 
sum whose value, depending on credit, general 
prosperity, the amount of care taken with regard 
to such matters as maintenance and renewals, the 
formation of a reserve, and on good management 
generally, is apt to vanish under a spell of adverse 
conditions like sunshine at the approach of mist. 
Now, without taking extreme views, the fact 
remains that the British workman — ^who is, when 
he will, the best worker in the world — has for a 
long time been carefully taught that it is in his 
own interest to slack and work below, do not let 
us say his uttermost capacity, but the power he 
is capable of exerting and sustaining without harm 
to himself. That this policy may not produce the 
results aimed at it would be difficult to prove to 
.those who have been shown such an alluring short 
cut to prosperity. There is one thing certain, 
however, that a capacity for apphcation and 
steady industry is a habit which, once lost, is with 
great difficulty regained, and then only as the 
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result of self-discipline or severe external pres- 
sure. For though there are many people who 
believe that they are far too clever to require 
such commonplace virtues as industry or self- 
restraint to enable them to succeed, and are ready 
to tell others the same, it is none the less true 
that these commonplace qualities are those upon 
which the larger part of mankind must rely for 
a living, and for supplying the place of those 
more brilliant qualities not usually found in the 
majority of us. 

The deliberate cultivation of the habit of work- 
ing irregularly and of deliberately not putting 
forth one's best, is bad for the individual and, 
through him, for the Nation at large, in whatever 
rank of life the individual may be, workman or 
master or between the two. But since we are Unks 
in a chain, on the soundness of each of which the 
safety of all depends, the truth must neither be 
burked nor shirked ; flattery and concealment 
will not take us any length on the road we have 
to travel. What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. The working-man has loomed 
large in the discussion, partly because so much 
has been claimed for him, partly because — his vote 
being so important an element in the " dirty busi- 
ness " — there is a conspiracy only to prophesy 
smooth things about him. But the admonition 
does not concern him alone. Of others, more 
advantageously placed in the social scale, with 
larger opportunities, a longer drawn out and more 
costly education, the same complaints are heard ; 
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slackness, indifference in the performance of essen- 
tial duties, incuriousness, carelessness in organiza- 
tion, heedlessness in matters of detail, narrow views 
and the like. 

These are not the qualities that are going to 
lead the Nation on to victory as a whole, any more 
than they will workmen as a class. If these 
defects are widely spread, there must be a serious 
flaw in our system of education and in our social 
ideals ; we are simply ill-trained for the business 
of earning our living in the world. To this we 
shall return later. In the meantime, let us con- 
sider the other half of the inhabitants of these 
islands, in fact, the majority — the world of women 
— ^and look at the place assigned to them as links 
in the chain. 
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CHAPTER VII 

RAW MATERIAL : WOMEN — I 

Women, like men, have been caught up in the 
toils of the " dirty business." They have begun 
to " make politics," the aim of the agitators 
being to gain for women — either on a restricted 
franchise to begin with or on a universal one if 
they can get it — that vote the mere possession of 
which so many of them believe will work miracles 
on their behalf. A belief concerning which those 
who hold it are doubtless destined to undergo the 
same process of progressive disillusionment ex- 
perienced by successive classes of men who have 
won the same privilege. The women agitators 
have not touched pitch without being defiled, and 
have borrowed and adapted, as well as invented, 
various dodges for the purpose of advertising their 
cause, and of impressing, bluffing, or terrorising 
the sex which withholds the vote from them. 
These expedients range from the mute appeal of 
the lady on the kerb-stone who offers papers for 
sale " for the good of the cause," to the paid 
Maenad who indulges, to order, in a rough and 
tumble with the policeman who so greatly excels 

76 
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her, not only in size and strength, but also in self- 
restraint. 

But, since the war broke out, the active poli- 
ticians and agitators of the suffragist party have 
given proof of sound political sense, have dropped 
their party warfare, and acted on the motto " Inter 
arma, silent leges," which may be freely but not 
inaccurately rendered, " Amidst the clash of arms, 
the lieges should be silent." 

However, let us also observe the party-truce ; 
let the political side of the question be no further 
hinted at even ; let us try to deal with women, 
not from the political, but from the economic side 
— a side which is probably the key to the whole 
question. 

Let us begin with a few figures, just to refresh 
the memory as to certain factors in the situation. 
The census of 1 9 1 1 showed the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland as inhabited by 
21,946,495 men and 23,275,120 women; an ex- 
cess on the female side of 1,328,625. This dis- 
proportion is no new thing. In 1801 women were 
to men as 1,057 to 1,000 ; the proportion fell con- 
tinuously till 1 85 1, when it stood at 1,042 to 
1 ,000 ; since then it has risen to i ,068 women to 
1,000 men, and after the war the disproportion 
may be expected to be larger still. We have thus 
a surplus of those on whom falls the task of bring- 
ing into the world its future inhabitants and 
safeguarding their earlier years, and who are 
primarily destined to that task. This, however, 
is but a crude analysis. Turning to the figures 
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for England and Wales, we get a closer classifica- 
tion, of which a broad summary will be useful. 

In England and Wales, and taking into account 
only those females who are ten years old and over, 
we find that of 14,857,113 women, 6,862,025 are 
unmarried ; 6,630,284 are married, and 1,364,804 
are widows. Thus of those ten years old and 
over, married and unmarried are about equal in 
number, and widows are nearly one-tenth of the 
female population of those ages. But of greater 
importance for our purpose is the number of 
women set down in the census under the heads of 
" occupied " and " unoccupied." These figures 
we will consider, drawing attention first to the 
fact that in these tables a married woman who 
does not follow a specific trade is, from the official 
point of view, without occupation ; while from the 
economic point of view it seems more reasonable 
to count a married woman with children as an 
occupied one ! Dividing the women of England 
and Wales, over ten years of age, into occupied 
and unoccupied according to the official classifica- 
tion, we get the following result : 

Of 6,862,025 unmarried, 3,122,493 are un- 
occupied ; 3,739,532 occupied. 

Of 6,630,284 married, 5,950,093 are un- 
occupied ; 680,191 occupied. 

Of 1,364,804 widows, 953,793 are un- 
occupied; 411,011 occupied. 

We thus find, out of 6,862,025 unmarried 
women and girls over ten years of age living in 
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England and Wales at the time of the last census, 
3,122,493 returned as unoccupied and 3,739,532 as 
occupied. These figures require some correction, 
owing to the fact that from 10 to 13, practically 
no girls are returned as occupied, 16 and 17 being 
the ages when they go to work away from home 
in full proportion, boys beginning much earlier. 
As the girls aged from 10 to 13 form about one- 
twelfth of the female population, we ought to 
deduct one-twelfth from the number of the un- 
occupied to get an idea of those who might be 
expected to be working for money away from 
home. We thus bring down the unoccupied from 
3,122,493 to 2,862,286 : roughly, a proportion of 
28 occupied to 37 unoccupied. Of the 6,630,284 
married women, 680,191 are returned as occupied, 
or, in other words, follow some definite occupation 
beside that of matrimony, which latter occupation in 
the case of a woman with children who gives them 
her serious attention (and there are quite a num- 
ber of women, both poor and rich, who trouble 
themselves about their children just as little as 
they decently can) may be considered sufficient to 
absorb at least the larger part of her energies for 
many years of her life, particularly in the case 
of a workman's wife, who has to act as mother, 
nurse, housekeeper, cook, charwoman, washer- 
woman, and general servant all in one. Thus we 
find that of the married women, about one in ten 
(more accurately two in nineteen) follows some 
business, calling, or trade, in addition to that of 
matrimony. Of the widows, getting on for half. 
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roughly two in five, or 40 per cent., have to work 
for a hving : a significant figure. 

To condense the foregoing figures. In England 
and Wales, the last census tells us that there are 
14,857,113 women and girls of over ten. Of this 
number 10,026,113 are officially returned as " un- 
occupied " and 4,830,724 as " occupied." But 
since we know that girls do not begin to work 
away from home till they are fourteen years old, 
and since no married women are included among 
girls under fourteen, we should deduct from the 
gross total one-twelfth of the number returaed as 
unoccupied to arrive at the number of those of 
fourteen years of age and upwards returned as 
unoccupied. This gives 9,190,848 women and girls 
of fourteen and upwards in the unoccupied class, as 
against 4,850,724 of those ages who are occupied. 
But amongst these 9,190,848 " unoccupied " 
women are included 5,950,093 married women ; 
and it is obviously misleading to speak of married 
women with children as " unoccupied," even 
though, as has already been said, they do not all 
fulfil their maternal duties to the utmost. Now, 
seven marriages out of eight result in children, and 
so, counting only married women without children 
in the unoccupied category ' (of which they would 
thus form one-eighth), in round numbers 743,780, 

1 In reality, some of the hardest-worked women are among the 
married women without cliildren, but this cannot be taken into 
account here, any more than can the married women who do not 
bother about their children. We must take these figures as they 
work out according to the method explained ; the average is pro- 
bably a fair one. 
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we arrive at the following reclassification of the 
official figures : 

Unoccupied Occupied 

Unmarried . 2,560,564 3»739,532 

Married . . 743,760 5,859,021 

Widows . . 953>793 4ii>oii 

4,258,117 10,009,554 

It is difficult to believe that by this method of 
classification, rough though it may be, we are not 
nearer the truth than if we accept the official 
classification without comment. It will be seen 
that the result is to reverse the official figures : we 
get the occupied as 10,009,554 instead of 4,830,724, 
and the unoccupied as 4,258,117 instead of 
10,026,379, the proportion of unoccupied to 
occupied being about two to five instead of about 
five to two. 

Let us now go a little deeper into the figures of 
occupation and non-occupation as between women 
who are either independent or else provided for 
by marriage and those who, whether married or 
unmarried, work for a living. We will take three 
typical London boroughs and compare them : it 
will be interesting to see if the figures in detail 
bear out the wholesale examination just made. 

We will take for inquiry Kensington, a very 
wealthy borough with a large excess of women, 
due in part to the great number, over 27,000 in 
all, of women servants employed ; Hammersmith, a 
smaller and less wealthy borough ; and the much 
larger and much poorer borough of Lambeth, over 
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the water. We will give 
the figures of employ- 
ment for men and women 
at different ages in 
groups from twenty- 
years old and upwards, 
and also the number of 
married women as com- 
pared with unmarried in 
each age period. As re- 
gards the figures for em- 
ployment for the ages 
not included — i.e. below 
twenty — the following 
facts should be noted. 
Employment away from 
home begins earlier for 
boys than for girls. From 
10 to 13 years of age 
inclusive, the figures in 
the selected boroughs 
are as follows. 

In Kensington, 3 3 boys 
of from ten to twelve, 
and 52 of thirteen ; of 
girls (more numerous), 2 
of from ten to twelve, 
and 9 of thirteen. 

In Lambeth (with a 
much larger popula- 
tion), 89 boys of from 
teij t9 twelve, 123 of 
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thirteen ; 6 girls of the lower age and 1 3 of the 
higher. 

In Hammersmith, 39 of ten to twelve, 40 of thir- 
teen ; of girls, none of the lesser age, 6 only of 
thirteen. After fourteen, regular employment be- 
gins for both sexes, boys and men predominating 
in all classes. The women reach their maximum 
period of employment at eighteen and nineteen 
until twenty-four ; the men reach it in the twenty- 
five to thirty-five period. Figures are from the 
191 1 census return, vol. x. pt. 2, and vol. vii, 
for the figures relating to marriage. 

The tables on pp. 82 and 83 are very interesting, 
as bearing out the truth of the suggestion made 
earlier, that married women ought, in a general 
way, to be included among the occupied rather 
than the unoccupied ; for it will be noted how very 
nearly the number of women between the ages of 
25-54, set down in the 191 1 census as unoccupied 
(vol. xi. pt. 2) corresponds with the number of 
married women for those ages in the same boroughs 
as given in vol. vii., table 9, p. 211 seqq. 

The comparison of unoccupied men and un- 
occupied women shown as having private means 
is also interesting as showing the preponderance — 
about seven to one — of women in this class. It is 
very clear then that matrimony is still the great 
occupation for women — except in such abnormal 
places as Kensington — more particularly in the 
less wealthy communities, as is also the fact that 
marriage withdraws women from the following of 
other occupations. But when all is said, the fact 
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remains that there is absolute surplusage of women 
over men in Great Britain of 1,328,625 ; and that 
in England and Wales 2,560,564 women are re- 
turned as unoccupied. Many of these are of 
course following in their own homes the tasks of 
looking after the infirm, the very young and the 
aged, or helping parents or relatives in some way 
or another. In spite of all this, the fact is that 
there is an absolute excess of women without any 
particular occupation, which you can count as 
low as 1,328,625 if you consider only the absolute 
numerical surplusage, and whose numbers you can 
increase if you add a certain proportion of the 
2,500,000 unmarried unoccupied women in England 
and Wales alone. It is clear that there is some 
defect here in our social organization. It means, 
quite obviously, that a large number of lives must 
be running to waste, with inevitable discontent on 
the part of a certain proportion of those women 
who feel that their lives are being wasted. 

The root of the evil is the economic dependence 
of women, which in its turn arises from a state of 
affairs that was in its origin natural : which is 
gradually passing away : and which still keeps a 
large number of women in a false position socially 
and economically. It is the outcome of a state 
of affairs which has prevailed practically since the 
dawn of history, and of which the truth can be 
studied in our own history for say the last thou- 
sand years, namely, that, except in religion (where 
the Roman Catholic Church gives greater scope 
for women's services than does the Established 
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Church, or do the Dissenting and Nonconformist 
Churches) there was no vocation for women of a 
certain social status outside marriage, and to a 
large extent this is still true to-day. While admit- 
ting that this is a vocation to which the majority 
of women are best fitted, it cannot be looked upon 
as one that fills all the needs and aspirations even 
of those who are married ; while of unmarried 
women it takes no count. Universal matrimony, 
as a solution of the woman question is, in fact, no 
longer effective. Yet women are placed at a per- 
manent disadvantage by the fact of their educa- 
tion and social position being in the main based 
upon an order of ideas in which marriage was 
regarded as woman's only possible vocation, just 
as we shall see later that men also are crippled by 
a system of education based on conditions that 
have largely ceased to exist. Now, as long as it 
was actually the case in England, that marriage 
was the only possible outlook for a woman of any 
standing or education (indeed, for any woman 
who had no definite trade or calling), the problem 
was solved by treating marriage as a purely busi- 
ness transaction. The material advantages, as 
between people of equal social standing, were duly 
weighed ; and a woman in marrying went into a 
definitely regulated social position, similar to that 
which she was leaving — a position, in fact, in which 
she was definitely provided for. 

At the same time there always existed, and 
probably always will exist, the possibility that 
caprice or passion on the part of a wealthy or 
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influential man might lead him to marry a woman 
his inferior in position or fortune, who thus became, 
from one day to the next, endowed by marriage 
with wealth and position. In this sense marriage 
was, and may still be said to be, a lottery : it is, 
in fact, apart from a few professions or vocations 
that will be considered later, the only means open 
to women of acquiring a fortune and a position 
rapidly or indeed at all ; it is bound to exercise 
the demoralising influence which lotteries do on 
those who look to them exclusively as a means of 
making money. 

But a lottery, after all, is a speculation and not 
a business ; and as long as marriage was looked 
upon as a business, and as long as it was possible 
to treat and organize it as such with the consent of 
both parties, and to thus establish it on a business 
footing — ^in fact, to eliminate as far as is possible 
when dealing with human beings the element of 
chance or, in other words, of speculation, and with 
it many sources of misery — the system worked 
fairly well. Social equality and its resulting 
similar outlook on life, with the addition of a 
sense of duty on both sides — for both parties to the 
bargain, in short, to bring to it a common stock 
of ideas or ideals to start with — gives as good a 
prospect of happiness and mutual respect as does 
a union founded on a violent mutual fancy as its 
only stock-in-trade. So far, so good. But as far 
as the inhabitants of these islands are concerned, 
it has come to be commonly held that the introduc- 
tion of such ideas in the making of marriage is 

7 
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anti-social and inhuman : that young folk should 
be free to choose for themselves and follow the 
dictates of their affections or passions. 

So that, though women's education, or the want 
of it, is still largely founded on the old ideas relat- 
ing to marriage (the primitive idea of marriage 
by capture, with the sexes reversed, still having 
a considerable influence on women's minds), its 
organization has been completely disarranged. 
The new freedom of choice, while on the one 
hand removing difficulties from the union of 
people who, though obviously suited to one an- 
other, would not, under the old order, have been 
allowed to marry, yet creates a large number of 
difficulties of its own which need not be discussed 
here, for the simple reason that while some of them 
are inherent in marriage itself, others may be 
trusted to disappear with the more rational 
education, and the provision of better oppor- 
tunities for women. Some suggestions and sur- 
mises as to these may, after this clearing of the 
ground, be discussed. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RAW MATERIAL : WOMEN II 

The fact — as it seems to be — ^that the scheme of 
woman's education has hitherto for the most part 
been based on the view that marriage is her uni- 
versal destiny has been dealt with in the first 
part of this section. A scheme of education, 
founded, even unconsciously, upon this calcula- 
tion is hardly likely to bring out the best qualities 
which women are capable of attaining, and is apt 
to result, directly or indirectly, in a blind admira- 
tion or — ^by reaction — ^in a blind detestation of the 
opposite sex which men do not in either case 
deserve. As we have already said, the whole 
scheme of education of both men and women in 
the better-off classes is in a large measure a sur- 
vival of a system founded on a state of affairs 
that no longer prevails, and results in both cases 
in an inadequate preparation for the life that 
awaits them. 

Leaving the thorny and difficult question of 
education till our summary examination of exist- 
ing social conditions is over, the fact which stands 
out most clearly as resulting from antecedent 
social conditions is that women for the most part 

89 
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are economically in a position of dependence on 
men. The system of dowries being — for good or 
evil — practically unknown in this country, large 
numbers of women, even in a well-to-do position, 
have nothing but what their husbands give them, 
and it depends largely on the individual character 
of the husband whether it is given regularly, in a 
spirit of generosity and as a matter of course, or 
" grudgingly and of necessity." What women are 
given comes very often as a concession and not as 
a right, and where it comes by inheritance, it is 
often hedged in by numerous limitations and con- 
ditions, sometimes capricious or even humiliating, 
though often, it must be admitted, very necessary 
in the interests of the beneficiaries themselves, 
seldom fitted, by the nature of their training, 
to be trusted with the care of capital. The 
number of women who have large means of their 
own at their unquestioned disposal is, compared 
with the number of men in a similar position, 
infinitesimal. 

What, then, of those who work for themselves ? 
What work is open to them ? What are their 
chances of either securing a good independence or 
of making such a fortune as a man in business or 
following a profession has a chance of making ? 
The truth is, that after many years of effort, many 
occupations are still closed to women, either by 
prescription, or by prejudice ; and their difficulties 
are increased by the fact that the occupations 
open to them are not as a rule the great money- 
making or wealth-creating businesses, but occupa- 
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tions rather by which a bare living is to be earned, 
and which bring them into direct competition 
with men for what are, in normal times, a com- 
paratively Hmited number of posts for which they 
are generally expected to take much less pay than 
a man would get. The sole professions open to 
men and women on equal terms are those of acting 
and singing — opera, the stage, the concert plat- 
form, and the music hall — and the Fine Arts and 
literature. On the stage we see women the equals 
or superiors of men in earnings and popularity ; 
as an actress or a singer a great reputation, a 
princely income, and the accumulation of a great 
fortune are not beyond a woman's grasp. In 
literature is a profitable as well as a reputation- 
making field for women, while, though a great 
career as a painter or sculptor has for some time 
been open to women, the great woman sculptor or 
painter is yet to appear. As dressmakers, that is, as 
a designer of dresses or head of a millinery business, 
some women find " profit and renown." But, 
generally speaking, what are known as the learned 
professions are still closed to women (with the 
exception of those of medicine, surgery, and archi- 
tecture) by statutes and rules which have yet to 
be revised ; and the great doors of business are 
still closed by prejudice. 

We have, then, this situation, that a very large 
number of women are condemned not only to a 
single life whether they will or no ; that many 
who marry have capacities and energies which 
ought not to be allowed to run to waste ; that 
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most women are financially dependent, and that 
most sources of money-making beyond a wage or 
salary are closed to them. It may be, and is, 
urged in reply that women are not capable of, or 
are unsuited to, a business career. This is a futile 
objection, as they seldom have the opportunity 
of trying ! To quote a vulgar proverb, " The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating." If after the 
requisite training and opportunities women defin- 
itely fail in the professions and in business, the 
question will have settled itself in one direction : 
if they succeed, the question will have settled itself 
in the other, and the whole nation will be the 
better and richer for the addition to its working 
forces of a large number of citizens who produce 
as well as consume. The chances are that women 
will succeed extremely well in business, especially 
to begin with, for the same reason that the com- 
paratively small number of men who play the 
piano do so better than the generality of women 
— namely, that only those who have a talent or 
taste for it take it up. If every man were com- 
pelled to learn the piano (as most girls are), whether 
he had a taste for it or not, the average of male 
accomplishment would fall rapidly. The experi- 
ment has not been fairly tried yet, of giving 
women an education similar in scope, though not 
necessarily similar in methods, to that given to 
men. We might not then be witnesses of the 
somewhat upsetting spectacle of some powerful 
and wealthy family brought to an end because the 
head of it had no male heir : and though there are 
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those who hold that for wealthy famiHes to end 
in daughters is a scheme on the part of providence, 
to provide heiresses for men of title, it is quite as 
easy to maintain that it would be better if an 
only daughter, like an only son, could be trained 
to take a place in business. And this would seem 
equally a blessing in another case — there are few 
people who have not been acquainted with such 
a situation at one time or another — ^where all the 
good sense and energy seem to be concentrated 
in the daughters of a family while the sons are 
weak, idle, or indifferent. It might, one would 
think, be a relief to an anxious father, if he could 
feel that prejudice did not stand in the way of 
training to follow in his footsteps the one most 
suited to do so, regardless of sex. 

Nor are these the only cases in which a good 
result might follow on doing away with restric- 
tions largely born of prejudice arising in its turn 
from a defective or restricted education. Woman 
is not, to use Swift's vigorous phrase, " but intro- 
verted man." Her brain often attains its results 
and reaches its conclusions by different roads 
from those that a man's brain seems to travel : 
and while this rapidity of thought which seems to 
be intuition may only be the result of the position 
she has so long occupied in the world, there is 
still a vast temperamental difference arising from 
the different physical constitution and moulded 
by centuries of social pressure, to be taken into 
account. Women who are trained workers are 
remarkable for their thoroughness, their fidelity 
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to a set task, and their impatience of careless 
ways, and, it may be added, their sobriety : 
too many women have had to put up with 
too much from shiftless and lazy men to suffer 
these faults gladly. If women come to take a 
larger part in the working life of the nation, there 
should be not only a great addition to the wealth 
and resources of the country, placed in hands that 
hitherto have neither produced nor controlled it 
directly ; not only would there in many cases be 
a large infusion of that painstaking thoroughness 
in preparatory work, the incapacity for, or in- 
difference as to which is one of the worst defects 
of the English character — though no pains or care 
are considered ridiculous or excessive where games 
or sport are concerned — but an unreadiness to 
tolerate that half-heartedness either on the part of 
so many of our working-men on which we have 
commented, or on the part of any one in a re- 
sponsible position. 

That women who work for their living and have 
attained responsible and authoritative positions 
would suffer this gladly is not to be believed, and 
their influence on the other half of the Nation 
in this direction would probably be exceedingly 
wholesome. Such women would insist, too, on 
other women being properly paid for their work ; 
for the one-sided plea often advanced, that a 
man has others to support and a woman has not, 
cuts a very poor figure when we think of what 
women do, often out of inadequate means, in the 
way of helping and supporting parents and rela- 
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tions. For an equal output they are entitled to 
equal pay : the only reason for paying them less 
should be that they do less, not that they are 
women. And the more women give proofs of 
their power of taking part in the practical things 
of life by help in fields where their aid is already 
asked for and valued ; in the care of the young, 
the poor, the sick, and the helpless ; in the inspec- 
tion of workshops and factories ; in the questions 
of work for women, of the protection of other 
women, and of girls ; in matters of housing and 
education, and in the administrative work of 
County Councils which has been thrown open to 
them ; the more they take part in and the more 
they prove their worth in these — as many people 
consider them — humdrum tasks, the more surely 
they can claim the right for greater responsibilities 
and wider opportunities. That women can, with- 
the best results, be represented on official inquiries 
and committees where the interests of women 
and children are particularly concerned, is recog- 
nised in some cases, and should be recognised in 
all. And the experience of the war, which shows 
women doing work that has hitherto been con- 
sidered as only capable of being undertaken by 
men, must inevitably do much to dispel prejudice, 
and prevent the idea of the employment of women 
in every variety of work being met with ridicule. 
That all women will come up to the standard of 
the pioneers of their sex is not to be expected : 
nor must it be forgotten that there are plenty of 
silly women to match unthinking men. As the 
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field enlarges, the number of women of unusual 
gifts must diminish relatively ; the compensation 
is that those of the second class are " tuned up," 
so to speak, to a higher pitch, and so do better 
than they otherwise would have done, and get 
chances that would not otherwise have come their 
way. A better education for women generally, 
as for men, will do much to solve many problems : 
anything, in fact, is better than a large number of 
people not enough educated to know how little 
they know. In the case of women, compulsory 
education has produced its paradox also, though 
not so unsettling or serious a paradox as that of 
the working-man. Women of the standing of 
farmers' wives and of small tradesmen's daughters 
are finding it beneath their dignity as " educated " 
women to do as their mothers did before them, 
and help in the garden or in the business : they 
are not, in fact, educated to the point of seeing the 
opportunities offered them by the work that lies 
nearest to them, and sigh for something " better." 
On the other hand, well-educated women have the 
sense to take up the occupations these half-edu- 
cated women despise, and get themselves properly 
trained in the arts of gardening, poultry-farming, 
and dairy-work, on which the farmer's daughter is 
apt to look down with ignorant contempt. The 
mental training these educated women have re- 
ceived enables them to make good use of a practical 
training and so exchange gentility on a pittance 
for liberty and a living. This, however, is a 
minor aspect of a large question. 
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It is difficult to believe that the economic life 
of the Nation would not gain greatly from the 
addition to its resources of the abilities of women 
who are suited for taking an active part in it, but 
who are at present held back by legal restrictions 
or the strength of prejudice. A more liberal 
education for women, and, of course, on a con- 
siderably larger scale than at present, is bound to 
have a beneficial result on the remainder of their sex. 
" The beginning of a motive life with women," 
says Meredith, " must be in the head, equally with 
men." Ungenerous as is the advantage men 
often take of women, and base as is their treat- 
ment of them in too many instances, few men 
have treated women with the long-drawn, unspar- 
ing malice and the relentless malignity which 
women show to one another. 

A wider education, bringing with the outlook 
thus gained a less narrow idea of life com- 
bined with a knowledge of what women have 
done and can do, should sanify the minds and 
consciences of other women even if those women 
cannot follow their example in all respects. That 
women have not yet got their proper economic 
place in the Nation : that the energies of those 
who wish well to the cause of women should be 
directed to bringing this about : that the Nation 
will benefit enormously, both materially and 
morally, by their doing so : that this will strengthen 
our hands in the coming struggle, is a considera- 
tion offered alike to those who advocate and 
those who deny women's right or claim to the vote. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON PROFITING BY GIFTS 1 

In previous chapters count has been taken, to 
some extent, of the riches, both substantial and 
superstantial, which not only Science and Art, 
but our raw material in men and women, offer for 
our use. If we could but eliminate the ill-effects 
(as they cannot but be considered when discussing 
material difficulties and their practical solution) 
of the excessive zeal and too sanguine anticipa- 
tions of enthusiasts, it might be permissible in 
contemplating the destinies of mankind to look 
on the years of human life as did Theocritus, and 
speak of them in his words as — 

. . . the sweet years, the dear and wished-for yeart, 
Which each one in a gracious hand appears, 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young. 

But an attempt to scale these prophetic heights 
would be beside our present task, which is, after 
having taken some note of our amazing resources 
in various directions, to see how they can best be 
utilised, with a decided moral for the present 
crisis. 

The fact which stares us in the face at the pre- 
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sent moment is that in the industrial arts of war 
no precaution, no invention of science or resource 
of art, no power that the State can bring to bear 
is overlooked or spared that can or could help 
to the end in view, which is, the discomfiture of 
the enemy by the parrying of his blows, and the 
eventual paralysis or annihilation of his resources. 
No point of detail of organization or co-relation 
is now neglected that can improve the organization 
for success of our fleets and armies ; while all 
official efforts — save in South Wales and on the 
Clyde ' — have been seconded by the nation at large. 
Equally in the industrial arts of peace, success 
waits upon good organization and united and con- 
tinuous effort, combined with an enlightened use 
of the infinite variety of gifts that Science and 
Art have laid at our feet. But, while the results 
of failure at sea or in the field are so immediate, 
tragic, and patent that superhuman efforts are 
made to avoid them, the results of incuriousness, 
indifference, and lethargy in the industrial struggle 
of peace not being immediately obvious, and 
taking effect slowly over a long period of time, 
do not strike the imagination, and are more easily 
explained away. In the same way, the loss of 
800 or more lives in a few minutes through the 
sinking of a battleship creates a far greater sensa- 

1 Should there be other exceptions too ? The Observer of 
July 2nd, 1916, gives the following paragraph : " At Liverpool 
Munitions Court yesterday a number of Messrs. Cammell, Laird's 
workmen were fined for persistent loss of time. Mr. Laird said the 
Court might, if the company went through the books, have 100 
cases daily of men who lost time." 
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tion and arouses far deeper feelings of pity and 
dismay than does the loss from consumption every 
year in England and Wales alone of 40,000 lives, 
and of 9,000 every year in Ireland ; over 10 per 
cent,, in fact, of the death-rate of the whole country. 

Now it is generally admitted that of late years 
Great Britain has failed to hold her own as she 
should in the universal industrial conflict to stand 
still in which, even, is to go back. Much of the 
progress Germany has made is due to help from 
the State that traders and manufacturers in this 
country do not expect from the State, and are 
not in any case likely to get ; more of it is due to 
efforts that it is equally open to us to make for 
ourselves, since enterprise, energy, foresight, and 
skilled organization, together with an inexhaustible 
capacity for taking pains are not, as a rule, qualities 
which are evoked by a system of fatherly admin- 
istration such as, we tell ourselves, watches over 
the German man of business. They are qualities 
which we can evoke or improve by our own efforts, 
particularly that of condescending to take pains 
in small matters ; for the art of taking pains, if 
not tantamount to genius, is in any case a very 
desirable supplement to it, and is capable of 
supplying the want of it in various directions. 
It may even — as in the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise — enable the less gifted or less conceited 
competitor to surpass the more gifted rival who 
will neither exert himself to the full, nor try to 
improve and make the best of his gifts. 

Our raw material in men, the present crisis 
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shows, is excellent ; our raw material in women 
we declare, for reasons we believe to be adequate, 
to be of equal potential excellence ; we know 
that the material resources of our widespread 
empire in money and in substance are vast, if not 
unrivalled ; our achievements in the past we know 
to have been great ; our discoveries and inven- 
tions are of striking originality, and very numerous, 
as are our achievements in the field of art and 
literature, — yet all is not well. If on the human, 
the material, and the intellectual side our capital 
is so great, what is wanting ? Why do the wheels 
of the machine grind and jerk, why is Our output 
below, so much below, the best of which we are 
capable ? A long and complicated question, re- 
quiring perhaps a long and complicated answer 
which cannot obviously be attempted in this book, 
which means to avoid as far as possible strictly 
party-political and politico-economical questions, 
and consider matters as far as is possible in rela- 
tion to the present necessity and the struggle that 
is to come. 

What we wish chiefly to discover is, what temper 
do we bring to the future fray ? There is but 
little doubt that we are like to be hampered by 
an incomplete realisation of the absolute necessity 
of putting our house in order at this unique and 
favourable juncture ; hampered by our failure to 
realise this, just as our output of ammunitions 
for the front was restricted by our general failure 
to realise how essential it was to keep up and 
increase the supply, as well as by the failure to 
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realise that a determined and conscious effort is 
wanted from every individual of the nation. To 
expect such a consummation in its entirety would 
be silly. There is always a proportion of people 
whose selfish indifference nothing can touch ; but 
the larger is the number of people who can be 
persuaded to make an effort, and who can be got 
to understand that the signing of peace will only 
be the signal for a fresh effort on the part of our 
chief rivals — ^in particular, the United States of 
America, who have now every chance of getting 
ahead of us all over the world, and the new Ger- 
many that will arise from the ashes of the old — 
faint it may be, yet none the less pursuing — the 
better it will be for us. 

Of our deficiencies, the following must especially 
be noted for remedy. One is a general lack of 
organization, owing to which accumulated know- 
ledge and antecedent effort are allowed to run to 
waste, instead of being used to the full, or if used, 
only fitfully or at widely separated points. An- 
other, the gulf that has arisen between Science and 
Art, which has not only resulted in Art being 
driven from her allotted field, but also in each of 
them being unable to give the other the mutual 
help they should render. To these must be added 
a mental defect that seems of later growth ; a 
thickening as it were of the mental vision (this, 
in men of business, as in soldiers, should be clear, 
unprejudiced, and alert to seize every opening for 
action), which seems to prevent our discerning the 
potentialities of new inventions. Finally, it is 
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impossible not to mention a point which is the 
favourite ground for gibes of our enemy the Ger- 
man — though his incapacity as a judge of character 
leads him astray here also — an excessive devotion 
to sport, and sports, to which — so the German 
would believe — ^we sacrifice everything else, and 
which — ^the German would have us believe — makes 
it unnecessary for him to take very serious count 
of us as business or military rivals. 

That this war has made us conscious of our 
defects of organization, and that — as in the case 
of the organization of our " new model " armies 
under the protection of the guns of our ships — ^we 
are using the invaluable and priceless time gained 
for us by the Grand Fleet to do what would have 
been so difficult for us under any other circum- 
stances, and improve our organization where it 
has broken down under the strain of war, is very 
clear. The Board of Trade, hving up to pubhc 
opinion, has set itself to work with a will ; and 
the welcome given by manufacturers to its efforts 
must be indeed gratifying to a department which 
has for years been occupied in publishing reports 
on trade and commercial subjects to which no one 
has paid any particular attention ! Exhibitions 
have been and are being organized under its 
auspices to supplement the detailed information 
asked for and supplied, and manufacturers and 
traders are frequenting the one and reading the 
other with a view to making goods the manufac- 
ture of which has, up to now, been complacently 
left in the hands of, or taken away from us by, 
8 
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our rivals. They have been studying weaknesses, 
comparing notes, putting aside rivalries, and seek- 
ing information as to the best way of remedying 
defects. In view of the complaints that have 
come again and again from all quarters of the 
globe as to the lack of adaptability of our manu- 
facturers, their unwillingness to change or modify 
their patterns to meet local or individual require- 
ments, of their touching belief that a catalogue 
in English, with prices in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and weights and measures in English mea- 
sures and dimensions, meets all the requirements 
in the way of information that merchants who 
speak only Spanish, Greek, Russian, or Swedish 
could possibly want, their present anxiety to find 
out how changes for the better in their methods 
can be made, is of good omen for the future. It is 
to be hoped too that the new spirit will hasten the 
disappearance of the attitude, still deplorably 
common, of the shopman or manufacturer who 
makes it very clear to his would-be customer that 
he is an infernal nuisance on whom the said manu- 
facturer confers a great benefit by permitting him 
to buy what he wants, and of the shopman who 
offers his goods on the " take-it-or-leave-it-if-you- 
don't-like-it-I'm-sure-I-don't-care " principle. 

The success of the Staffordshire Pottery Fair, 
started in the year the war began, is a gratifying 
sign that manufacturers realise that they have 
much to gain by combining to bring their goods 
and novelties before those who want to buy them, 
and that they are losers in the long run by the 
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spirit which dictates a refusal to co-operate with 
others of the same caUing, because " I've got a 
jolly good little business of my own, and I'll be 

d d if I'm going to let any one else know what 

I do or how I do it." This is a great stirring of 
dry bones, not before it was needed. But if the 
Government of the day has given a good lead in 
this direction, there is another in which — ^with all 
preceding administrations — ^it sins deeply, and 
that is, in the unbusinesslike manner in which it 
conducts its own business affairs. Though it is 
deplorable that this should be so, it is not alto- 
gether to be wondered at. 

The government of this country is normally 
carried on by one of two opposing sets of politicians, 
of whom an excessive proportion are lawyers ; and 
by the officials of our Civil Service. Now, what are 
the qualities necessary to bring a man to the front 
in politics ? A glib tongue, a quick wit, a ready 
memory — together with a ready power of forget- 
ting when it is expedient to do so — and a thick 
skin, combined with a capacity for evading direct 
issues, and (often enough) unquenchable vanity. 
This stock-in-trade will take a man to political 
office all the world over, though it will not make 
a statesman of him ; for, luckily, we have not yet 
fallen into tlje South American vice of hailing 
every successful party tactician as a " distin- 
guished statesman." Such qualities would suit 
a doubtful company promoter or solicitor, just 
as well as a leading party-man ; but they are a 
very poor equipment for the more serious and 
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honourable business of life. Who would dehber- 
ately pick for his business agent, or for his repre- 
sentative in any transaction in which he had a 
serious stake, a man whose leading characteristics 
were those just described ? No man assuredly 
with an eye to his own decent repute, or any man 
save one anxious to carry through a shady and 
doubtful piece of work. Yet such are not a few 
of our representatives in the House of Commons. 
The general impression of diffuseness and un- 
rehabiHty produced by the party-man has seldom 
been put with more clearness, or more cruelty 
(doubtless unintentional) than by one of the Labour 
leaders, Mr. Harry Gosling, in giving his impres- 
sion of an interview between Lord Kitchener and 
the members of the Labour Committee at the end 
of October, 1915, on the subject of Lord Derby's 
recruiting scheme. " We felt we were talking to a 
business man who knows what he is doing, knows 
what he has done, and can see his way right 
through to the end. He was not like a politician. 
He got down to business, told us exactly what he 
wanted and why he wants it. He satisfied every one 
of us as to what the position was, so that we had no 
doubts about it." The feelings of the members of the 
Committee were, in fact, the opposite of those 
ordinarily experienced by a deputation after having 
been received by a minister of the Crown . But Lord 
Kitchener joined the Cabinet expressly on the condi- 
tion that he was not to be considered a party-man.' 

1 Luckily for Members of Parliament and most unluckily for the 
country, it is seldom that the sensational and ex-parte statements 
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Nor is there much hope in the loyal, honest, but 
limited men who form our Civil Service ; not 
limited in the sense of lack of abiUty, but by the 
nature of their training and the restrictions which 
hedge them in. Taken into government service 
early in life ; trained, not to do business in a 
business way, but to carry out government routine, 
much of which is based on outworn conditions ; 
is it a wonder that most government " business " 
is conducted on lines calculated to provoke the 
mingled tears and laughter of men trained in the 
conduct of large businesses ? Or that most govern- 
ment " business " is carried on at a loss to the 
taxpayer ? Government routine is excellent in 
purely " routine " departments, say in the ex- 
amination or explanation of income-tax forms, and 
the settlement of the questions to which the pay- 
ment of this and other taxes gives rise, or for the 
collection of statistics ; but the moment a govern- 
ment department enters into business transactions, 
everything is done by the most complicated, 

made in the privileged and tolerant atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, and intended for consumption outside by their con- 
stituents or by the public at large, are visited by the swift Nemesis 
which overtook those members who brought wild and shocking 
charges against the Air Service. The Committee of Inquiry ap- 
pointed made very short work of them under cross-examination, 
so much so that one member, after having been turned inside out, 
remarked : "I really think I shall have to confine myself to play- 
ing marbles after this inquiry. / never thought my speeches would 
rise up in judgment against me." Of course he didn't ! Hence 
" the more than impudent assurance " — to quote the Lord Chief 
Justice's rebuke to FalstafE — with which, on such a calculation, 
accusations are made. 
8* 
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roundabout, and old-fashioned methods, as out of 
date as our main roads : any profit that might 
be made is lost, and the government official is at 
a permanent disadvantage in every transaction 
he undertakes on behalf of the nation. The 
telephone service, the telegraph service, and the 
various water companies which supplied the metro- 
polis were taken over as going, paying concerns ; 
the first two, under the management of government 
officials, have been quickly and surely reduced to 
a non-paying point ; were the Port of London 
handed over to a government department, it would 
surely follow suit ; and who can doubt that if 
the railways are nationalised, they will quickly 
cease to pay their way as soon as they get into 
the same incompetent hands ? Downright dis- 
honesty could hardly produce worse results. 

It is not fair, however, to indulge in denuncia- 
tions without suggesting possible remedies for a 
state of affairs which makes business men avoid 
ParUament like the plague, with the result that no 
business men are to be found in positions where 
their presence should be essential. One idea may 
be offered as a means of putting the Civil Service 
Departments on a better footing. 

The income of the country in the year 19 14 was 
£227,000,000. Would it not be worth while to 
spend nearly as much as ;£30o,ooo on the task of 
permanently reducing this expenditure by even as 
little as I per cent., that is by £2,270,000 per 
annum ? This sum represents 4I per cent, on 
£60,000,000 ; quite a respectable gain for such a 
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moderate expenditure. In the days before the 
war, it was the fashion for those who asked for a 
sum to spend on some particular purpose, to say 
that " it was only the cost of a battleship." Now- 
adays we hold our battleships in higher esteem, 
and do not (just for the moment) speak of them 
as things that can be dispensed with, so let us find 
another comparison. What is there that we spend 
money on without getting, possibly, an adequate 
return ? Our 670 Members of Parliament at ^£400 
per annum cost us ;(;268,ooo per annum, in un- 
taxed salaries (for, like the lawyers of old, they 
load men with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
themselves touch not the burden with one of their 
fingers), voted to themselves by themselves and for 
themselves. 

Imagine a Commission, sitting for a whole year 
for three, or even four days a week during ten 
months of that year, composed of eleven of the 
best business heads of the country — to include 
one first-rate business solicitor and one first-rate 
accountant. Each member to receive 20,000 
guineas as a compensation for the loss of his time, 
and a liberal sum in addition to be placed at the 
disposal of the Commission for clerical and other 
expenses. The whole should come within the 
limits of £250,000 and thus well within the amount 
of our members' salaries. If these men, properly 
empowered to hold examinations of witnesses 
and look into everything they wished to look into, 
and go wherever they wished, all with a view to 
discovering the methods and cost of the working 
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of the Civil Service, and of the Naval and Military 
Services from a business point of view, were to 
frame a plan for carrying on government business 
by purely business methods, is it too much to 
suppose that they could not save us as much as 
I per cent, on the Nation's income ? This, as has 
been said, means £2,270,000 a year ; but if they 
saved only one quarter of that amount, i.e. £625,000 
yearly, it would be worth the initial expenditure 
of £250,000. We might then have a system that 
would make impossible, for instance, the extra- 
vagant waste that has gone on in our camps at 
home in the matter of food. Fancy a private 
firm that undertook to feed its employees, habitu- 
ally issuing ever so much more food than was 
wanted, and then permitting the excess loaves 
and tins of meat to be burnt or buried ! Yet it 
took the competent authorities of the War Office 
fourteen months to issue an order which allows 
general officers commanding to reduce at their 
discretion the amount of the meat ration from 
I lb. to f lb., which permits them not to draw 
supplies not actually required for consumption, 
and which makes it possible, when portions of the 
field service ration are left undrawn, for the un- 
drawn suppHes not to go on accumulating as a 
credit due to the units ! Such a committee of 
great business men might even, perhaps, discover 
and dislodge the super-tailor in the Army admini- 
stration, whose orders for unceasing petty changes 
of detail in officers' dress are such a source of cost 
and vexation to the officers, and must be such a 
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steady and welcome source of revenue to Army 
tailors. 

These inquirers might possibly suggest, and give 
the framework of, a system whereby young men 
in the Civil Service would be " seconded " out of 
the Service for a term of years or months into big 
business houses, to gain the necessary experience 
in real life before going back into the Civil Service 
again ; and until a sufficient number of men had 
received a practical training of this kind, the 
expedient might be adopted, which is used in the 
case of chief-constructors for the Navy, of borrow- 
ing men from outside. The men properly trained 
outside the Government offices would be a 
guarantee that sound business management, once 
introduced, would not be departed from. Even 
if our proposed expenditure of £250,000 resulted 
in very much less than a i per cent, reduction, 
not I per cent., but say only ^ of i per cent., or 
£325,000 per annum (though a i per cent, reduc- 
tion seems not an extravagant amount to expect), 
it would still be worth while ; for it would at 
least have given us some safeguard against exces- 
sive and increasing cost of administration in the 
future. A committee has indeed been appointed 
by the present administration to look into ex- 
penses, and recommend economies, but it is, 
unfortunately, a departmental one ; the members 
of it will but be judges in their own cause ; it will 
lop and cut, but the system will go on unchanged. 

We pride ourselves on being a business com- 
munity, an essentially business-like race ; why 
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not show this in our methods of administration ? 
We should gain enormously in prestige, if nothing 
else. Or will vested interests, that have grown 
up here as elsewhere, turn out to be unconquer- 
able ? The knowledge that would lead us to 
victory is obtainable if we wish for it ; will the 
experiences of this war inspire us with the resolu- 
tion and determination to get and use this know- 
ledge ? 



CHAPTER X 

ON PROFITING BY GIFTS II 

In the preceding chapter the suggestion was 
made that the administrative part of the govern- 
ment of this realm should be reorganized by 
business men, the ablest that could be got to take 
part in the task. It was pointed out that the 
supremacy of the party politician, combined with 
the conduct of national business by permanent 
officials, trained only in governmental business- 
methods, and not in business business-methods, 
did not always produce the best results. Mention 
was made, too, of the question of organization in 
business itself, where, as in other occupations, 
men are apt, with the lapse of time, to forget that 
" The same arts that did gain a throne, must it 
maintain " : in other words, that the determina- 
tion and perspicacity required to build up a busi- 
ness, or industry, must be exerted to maintain or 
increase it. It must be remembered too, as Sir 
William Lever has reminded us, that we cannot 
look for immediate results. A trade-boom will 
doubtless follow the war, and a rather long re- 
action of dull trade will probably come after the 

boom. If we are deluded by this immediate 

113 
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prosperity into thinking that all is well once 
more, and do not use the increase of wealth to 
lay the foundations of future prosperity, the 
experience of the war will have been in vain. A 
time of prosperity should also be a time of prepara- 
tion and of setting in order. 

One of the points of organization which requires 
very serious attention is that of the streets of 
London, and all our large towns, for that matter, 
from a traffic point of view. Greatly as Londoners 
love London, as one might an old, ugly, and 
familiar nurse, it is only too true that it is still 
in the main an ill-knitted network of inconsequent 
and far too narrow streets. This tends vastly to 
the discomfort, hindrance, and loss of those who 
use them, and, as was pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, is an uncommonly poor advertisement of 
our organizing capacity as applied to the practical 
things of life. Reform moves with a very slow 
foot in this direction, and while she halts by the 
way, time and money are irrecoverably lost. The 
London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade 
aims at better things ; but the means at its dis- 
posal are limited, and are to be swept away by 
the money requirements of the war. Not only 
this, but when it strives to act, its endeavours are 
frustrated at every turn by private interests. It 
is humiUating to read in the report of this body 
for 1914, for example, such statements as the 
following : 

" Within the last year or two, some of the lines 
originally selected for new roads have been blocked 
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by building development." (This from a govern- 
ment department charged with the construction 
of new roads to meet our future national needs !) 
Or this complaint as to rebuilding alongside a 
road that requires widening. " Once the frontage 
has been rebuilt, all hope of further widening 
must be abandoned for perhaps the next hundred 
years." The Committee has no power at present, 
you see, to prevent proprietors rebuilding on old 
frontage lines even when it threatens to block 
needful improvements for a whole century. 

While waiting for our future much-needed new 
roads, which the same body that designs should 
have the power to carry out together with the 
power to stop developments that mortgage the 
future for private benefit to public detriment 
(otherwise the farcical situation described above 
is all that results), is it impossible to work out a 
general scheme for all such reforms, and create a 
body with powers to carry them out once and for 
all ? A Prefect of London, with well-defined and 
ample powers, and the necessary means at his 
disposal, appointed for a limited period, would in 
five years do more than an advisory Traffic Board, 
wrestHng with County and Borough Councils and 
the privileges of private owners, could do in fifty, 
and at far less cost. No showy, wide-spread 
schemes of Haussmanizing would be required in 
addition to the new main roads already planned, 
nor yet ambitious boulevards, to which London 
on the whole is ill-suited ; but the widening here, 
the joining up there ; the opening-out at one 
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point, the prevention of blocking-up by private 
interests at another, which would ease and distri- 
bute the congested traffic of London at a hundred 
points, on a well-thought-out, well - connected 
scheme. 

The architectural profession, more badly hit by 
this war than perhaps any of the professional classes 
(who, as a whole, have lost more and been con- 
sidered less than any other part of the community), 
has given employment to some of its menibers, 
and laid the foundations of the study of future 
improvements by such investigations as — to des- 
cribe the activities of one body of men only — are 
being carried out in South- West Lancashire. Here 
to each architect employed is assigned the task 
of preparing a map for an allotted area, based on 
the sheets of the ordnance survey, which will show 
the density of population, general and infant 
mortahty, and mortality from specific diseases ; 
density of through and local traffic ; distribution 
of open spaces, and the possible sites available for 
workmen's dwellings, playgrounds, parks, and 
factories. By combining the information so 
gathered, it will be possible, in the case of such a 
borough as Manchester, for instance, to prepare 
a county scheme of town-planning with supple- 
mentary arterial roads, to ehminate unhealthy 
areas, provide proper open spaces, and develop un- 
built-on spaces harmoniously, instead of producing 
haphazard and conflicting — and therefore wasteful 
— schemes. All this replanning and improving is 
indeed a case where money is time ; and here is. 
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above all others, an occasion where Science, Art, 
and Commerce should be harmonized by a power- 
ful hand, for they all go, or rather should go, to 
the execution of such schemes of improvement. 

The relationship between Science and Industry, 
it is true, is to a certain extent acknowledged, 
though each is apt to complain that the other does 
not afford the amount of help it should, or give 
it in the shape that it ought to. Not unlike the 
relationship between these two, but less acknow- 
ledged and less considered, is that between Science, 
Commerce, and Art ; these various relationships 
may be considered together, to some extent, with 
an emphasis on the ties between Art and Science 
as being the least considered. 

Reference was made in a previous chapter to 
the case of the visit to this country of an official 
from an Austrian technical school, who — ^with the 
ready acquiescence of his government — ^paid hand- 
somely for information received on a certain artistic- 
technical subject : information which was put to 
practical use and in the course of time came back 
to England as the latest development from abroad, 
" where — of course — they do these things so much 
better." ^ In fact, where technical schools in 
Germany^ — and apparently in Austria too — are 
concerned, no expenditure or pains seem to be 
grudged that can minister to their efficiency, the 

1 The Daylight Saving Scheme, advocated by the late Mr. 
WiUett, and persistently rejected by the House of Commons, was, 
with the passing of the Summer Time Act, hastily put into force 
soon after a similar scheme had been adopted on the Continent. 
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belief (and the experience also) being that the 
money will be repaid many times over — not 
directly, of course, but indirectly — ^in the shape of 
an increase of superiority in production, and in 
extended trade and prestige. It is doubtful 
whether in this country we pay sufficient attention 
to this latter factor ; yet prestige still sells British 
goods all the world over, and, in many cases, 
prestige alone. The fame of Charlottenburg brings 
pupils from every quarter of the globe, including 
Great Britain : which of our British Schools of 
Science has an equal reputation ? With less ex- 
tensive means than the much-advertised Charlotten- 
burg, the Technical School and University of 
Sheffield has done far more work in metallurgical 
research than the former. 

" There are " (says a recent pamphlet on " British 
and German Steel Metallurgy ") " about twenty- 
nine constituents or sub-constituents of steel and 
iron. Of these twenty-six have been discovered 
in Shefifield . . . three in Middlesbro' . . . : and 
the record of Charlottenburg in this branch of 
research is an absolute blank." 

Those anxious to learn would flock to Sheffield, 
one would think ; yet the prestige of Charlotten- 
burg, carefully fostered, makes its name a house- 
hold word where the teaching of science as applied 
to industry is concerned. 

We in this country have every right to believe 
in and rely on prestige : the reputation of England 
for good workmanship and honest quality, let me 
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repeat, sells our goods all the world over against 
severe competition, and in spite of frequent lack 
of enterprise and other shortcomings on our 
manufacturers' part. Who, then, are we that we 
should despise prestige ? Yet we are incUned to 
speak of it as something worthless, or, at least, 
negligible, instead of considering it as an asset to be 
fostered. Why cannot we give our inventors and 
men of science their due ? Why should we allow 
ourselves to be bluffed out of our self-reliance and 
due honours by Germans and North Americans ? 

Yet though Sheffield in metallurgy has shown 
herself capable of combining practical teaching 
with scientific training and progressive research, 
the reproach of a generally unpractical system of 
training is brought against our scientific training 
colleges, no less than against the " applied art " 
training of our art schools. In The Times of 
March 29, 191 5, Professor Sir Joseph Larmor re- 
peats the same complaint as regards the teaching 
of organic chemistry, viz. : that men are not 
trained " on creative scientific rather than on 
administrative technical lines " — as did Mr. Regi- 
nald Blomfield in a letter to The Times of July 29, 
191 3 > when writing on the subject of training in 
our National Art Schools. Unfortunately, re- 
search itself is insufficiently endowed, and to 
neither the scientific worker nor to the designer in 
applied art is sufficient reward held out to the 
rank and file. As long as 45s. a week or less is 
considered a fair wage for an analytical chemist or 
a technical designer or draughtsman, so long you 
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may be sure will the employer fail to get or, if he 
gets, will quickly lose the men best worth having. 
Parsimony here is practised to the detriment 
of efficiency. To quote once more the writer of 
" Notes on Drawing Office Organization," which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Society of 
Engineers for 191 1 : 

" The men who fill our drawing-offices to-day 
are young, mostly too young. The drawing-office 
is merely an incident, as a rule, in the training for 
a specialised post . . . this means that the older 
draughtsmen are frequently regarded as failed 
candidates for a better position inasmuch as 
they are put into competition with an increasing 
number of men, fresh from technical colleges, who 
are in a position to accept a pittance in order to 
obtain a start in their profession. ... To combat 
this tendency to rapid change, it seems necessary 
to offer a wage-inducement rather above the 
average at present paid to draughtsmen. This is, 
judging by the mechanical engineering trades 
standard, somewhat below the rate fixed for a 
mechanic " — 

with steadier attendance and greater application 
expected and exacted, it may be added. This 
seems to indicate a commercialism that handicaps 
itself by following a policy of dubious wisdom ; 
as is indeed any policy which tends to discourage 
men from rising, or makes them feel that am- 
bitious efforts upwards are of no avail. 

The late Sir Henry Roscoe said, regarding this 
question of policy : 
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" The Germans acted upon their confidence in 
the researcher from the beginning, and gave him 
a voice in the management. They did not hesi- 
tate to pay men a thousand a year to make experi- 
ments to produce a new and attractive colour. 
Ninety-nine experiments may fail — but the hun- 
dredth it is that rewards and repays the outlay on 
his salary again and again. In fact, this is a pure 
matter of business." {The Tiwes, March 10, 1915.) 

A generously wise policy would surely dictate 
that no post should be out of the reach of any 
man equal to holding it, no matter what his origin, 
just as in the Roman Catholic Church the humblest 
origin is no bar to a priest reaching any position 
he shows himself capable of filling with benefit to 
the Church which he serves. Surely the attitude 
that the ablest man is fitted for the highest post 
and an ample share of the profits — the practice, 
in fact, of giving much to get more — ^is better than 
that which in some businesses still declares that 
no man who has not a certain social standing to 
begin with shall be advanced beyond a subordinate 
position, or that a " seat on the board " for a 
man who has begun low down should be an excep- 
tional condescension rather than the natural and 
inevitable reward of capacity. 

What has been said about the analytical chemist 
and the mechanical draughtsman is equally true 
of the designers employed by makers of pottery, 
glass-ware, carpets, furniture, printed and woven 
stuffs, etc. In these trades, or manufactures, a 
spirit of mutual distrust, not one of enUghtened 
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co-operation, exists between the man of science, 
the business man, and the artist, who, instead of 
charging in Hne upon their trade opponents, gener- 
ally appear to be fighting a triangular duel. The 
man of science and the artist complains, each from 
his corner, that his labours on behalf of the busi- 
ness man and manufacturer are neither properly 
recognised, seconded, nor rewarded : the business 
man and manufacturer are apt to retort that the 
scientist and artist aUke are unable or unwiUing 
to meet practical requirements, and that, until 
they do so, he must be excused if he does not wel- 
come or heap benefits on them. This is one of 
the cases where both sides are wrong. The busi- 
ness man does not recognise clearly, or generously 
acknowledge, what the scientist has done, what 
the artist can do, for him ; the latter are apt, each 
in a different way, to offer the business man what 
he does not want, or offer him what he wants in a 
form in which he does not require it. This results, 
as might be expected, in unprofitable recrimina- 
tion, over which outsiders — that is to say, our 
trade rivals — are left rejoicing. That Science can 
do much for the manufacturer is, on the whole, 
pretty generally acknowledged ; that Art can do 
much is ignored or forgotten. To adjust these 
difficulties a serious effort is being set on foot 
with the object of organizing British art ; and the 
Royal Academy is setting an excellent example by 
giving the use of its galleries to the Arts and Crafts 
Society for a large and elaborate exhibition of the 
works of British Craftsmen to be held in the autumn 
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of 1 9 16. In this connection it is useful to note 
what has already been said on this subject {Journal 
of the Imperial Arts League, November 1914) : 

" It must frankly be admitted that in many 
branches of industrial art we have fairly been 
beaten by Germany and Austria, because the 
relation of art to commerce has been more thor- 
oughly studied and better understood . . . and 
because their trade organization is more intelli- 
gent and up-to-date. . . . Fundamentally there is 
this difference between us and these our most 
dangerous competitors ; we do not properly appre- 
ciate the enormous commercial value of art and 
its earning power in home and foreign markets. 
We leave the evolution of industrial art almost 
entirely to chance ; they organize and arrange it 
and take energetic means to keep it on sound 
lines. . . . They created a powerful association of 
artists, traders, and officials — directors of museums, 
public galleries, and so on ; they broke down the 
opposition of commercial men who had, as we 
have, an imperfect understanding of the practical 
importance of art ; they secured the support and 
sympathy of the Government, and they initiated 
a regular campaign for the education of the people. 
. . . The outcome of all this activity has been an 
enormous growth in the efficiency and earning 
power of German industrial art. What is true of 
Germany is equally true of Austria . . . the whole 
country is alive to the value of art as a commercial 
asset." 

We are therefore in this position. We can say, 
without boasting, that we have, in common with 
all Western nations, taken all knowledge for our 
9* 
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province. The past lies open to us like a book, 
and the whole vast accumulation of the researches, 
the experiments, the experiences, the acquisitions, 
and the achievements of preceding generations, 
is stored in museums or in the printed page. 
" Nature's infinite book of secrecy " lies open for 
us too. Where knowledge can be of use to us at 
any point, we have but to ask, and it is given to 
us. Can we not, under these circumstances, do 
somewhat better than we have done during the 
last hundred years — since the Battle of Waterloo 
in fact ? Are we incapable of doing in modern 
crafts what Wedgwood did in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when he combined science and art in his 
pottery in such a manner that, from English 
pottery being clumsy and unknown outside these 
islands, his wares became famous and sought after 
throughout Europe ? Is it impossible to repeat 
this in other fields ? Can we honestly say that the 
splendour and beauty of our surroundings corres- 
pond with our newly won advantages, and with 
our general progress in material matters ? Is it 
to the credit of modern Europe, and of this country 
for instance, that the almost incredible access of 
engineering skill and power which marked the 
nineteenth century has left the great art of archi- 
tecture where it was a hundred years ago ; that 
none of the progress which we have a right to 
expect — such as that which, first with the rise of 
Roman Imperial power, and then with the fading 
of Rome and the rise of Constantinople — gave the 
world new and splendid forms ? The great revival 
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of domestic architecture in Germany of late years 
owes much to the studies of Herr Muthesius, an 
expert architect attached by the German Govern- 
ment to its Embassy in London, who investigated, 
tabulated, and put into book form, with illustra- 
tions, the English domestic architecture of the last 
forty years. Can we imagine the British Govern- 
ment appointing an architect well qualified for the 
task as attache to our Embassy at Washington, 
let us say, with instructions to examine and report, 
with all necessary plans and illustrations and 
diagrams, upon the most,- modern examples of 
architectural work in the U.S.A., with the object 
of advancing matters here by putting this know- 
ledge at our disposal in the clearest and most 
accessible manner ? It is difficult to imagine our 
Government doing such a thing ! Yet such an 
investigation would be of the greatest service to 
the building arts of this country, and open to us 
a fresh vista of ideas and motives, just as Herr 
Muthesius' book did to the Germans : not for 
blind copying, but to work upon, and act as a 
fresh starting-point. 

" The German advances in industrial design," 
says Professor Lethaby (address to the Archi- 
tectural Association, January 25, 1915), " have 
been founded on the English arts and crafts. They 
saw the essence of our best essays in furniture, 
glass, textiles, printing, and all the rest, and, 
laying hold of them, coined them into money." 

Now before leaving this question of the industrial 
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arts, let us return to Mr. Blomfield's accusation 
that " there is growing up a strong consensus of 
opinion that the training given in our Art Schools 
by itself is useless " ; that the system merely tends, 
in fact, to create a school of students trained to 
pass examinations for the benefit of the art-masters, 
who were themselves trained in the same routine ; 
and that the students so trained are incapable 
of producing such designs as manufacturers re- 
quire. The result of this is, we are told, that 
they can get no employment when their training 
is finished, and fall back on painting or teaching 
or illustrating for a livelihood ; the whole system, 
in fact, tending to increase the numbers of painters 
rather than supply the trained designers who are 
required . 

In the first place, do not the manufacturers 
make the same mistake as the employers of ana- 
lytical chemists and of engineering draughtsmen, 
and fail to offer a wage that is an adequate induce- 
ment, only offering, in fact, a wage below what 
would be accepted by a mechanic ? In the 
second place, do the manufacturers ever make a 
serious effort to find out what is happening in the 
art schools of their own towns ? Do they ever 
go to the exhibitions of students' work with a 
view to seeing what is done, and to pick suitable 
men whom they could take into their works and 
train ? Does any manufacturer ever take the 
trouble to visit the drawings and designs shown in 
the National Competition? Probably not. His 
answer might be that he is not asked, is not en- 
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couraged to do so. Well, here is a starting- 
point. Where trade exhibitions are organized, 
the works of students who design for those par- 
ticular trades — ^glass-ware, furniture, ironwork, 
jewellery, pottery, lace, or what not — should be 
selected from the various schools which specialise 
in designing for these trades, and shown in the 
same building at the same time ; then teachers 
and officials should be present to meet the manu- 
facturers and traders, give information and try 
to discover what, in the opinion of the maker 
and the trader, is amiss. Then possibly it might 
be arranged for the drawings of the National Art 
Competition to be shown, not at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, as at present, but in some such 
building as Olympia or the Agricultural Hall, at 
the same time as an exhibition of the various in- 
dustries for which designs are submitted in this 
annual Art Schools Competition. Conferences 
could be arranged at this meeting-point, which 
manufacturers and traders would visit for their 
own purposes, and in this fashion the connection 
between manufacture and design would be prac- 
tically illustrated and brought home to many 
people who have not grasped the connection be- 
tween the two for sheer want of an ocular demon- 
stration. 

The manner in which the Germans have shown 
by education . and combination that " there is 
business and good business in Art " has been men- 
tioned above. Why cannot we do the same for 
ourselves ? Is it that we have, as hinted in an 
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earlier article, lost " the seeing eye " ? The case 
of the loss of the aniline dye industry is a classic 
example in this connection. A tardy and in all 
probability an ineffectual effort is being made by 
us to recapture it ; but it is hard to believe that 
the results of half a century of neglect on our side, 
and of half a century's accumulation of capital 
and experience on the part of the Germans can 
be wiped out by a spasmodic effort or by the ex- 
penditure proposed, any more than we can believe 
that the capacity which enabled the Germans to 
gauge the possibilities of this industry, and become 
masters of it, will disappear with the defeat of 
their arms. The history of our boot and shoe 
trade, lost to the U.S.A. and then recaptured by 
the study on the part of our manufacturers of 
North American methods and machinery, shows 
what we can do when stung to make an effort ; 
also, how much twisting of the lion's tail is neces- 
sary to stir him to action. It may be retorted that 
this is but the archaeology of business ; that there 
is no more use in sighing over lost trades than in 
weeping over submerged continents ; we are too 
wide awake now to miss any such opportunities 
in the future. Can we declare without blushing 
that, if an opportunity presented itself of estab- 
lishing a new and important industry similar to 
that which presented itself in the case of the dis- 
covery of aniline dyes, we in this country should 
at once grasp its potentialities, warmly welcome 
the invention, and hasten to provide the inventor 
with the means of exploiting the invention in this 
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country, for fear the industry arising from it 
should go elsewhere ? 

Let us suppose, for instance, that some man had 
after years of experiment discovered a method of 
making, cheaply and on a large scale, sheets of 
porcelain comparable in size to sheets of plate- 
glass, and not much thicker, so that they could be 
used for facing and lining buildings ; and so that, 
combined with steel framing, whole houses could 
be built of them. Or so that porcelain of the finest 
quality, clean and indestructible, moulded and 
decorated, could be used for facing buildings within 
and without as terra-cotta and glazed earthenware 
and plaster now are. Imagine the walls of an 
operating-theatre, or of a hospital ward, made of 
sheets of glazed porcelain — not earthenware — ^in- 
destructible by acids or by time, spotless, harder 
than glass, that could be cleansed by washing with 
disinfectants ; or a fever hospital built of this 
material, in steel framing — walls, floor, ceiling, roofs, 
doors, and all — capable of being taken to pieces, 
cleansed with a Bunsen burner, shifted, and put 
together again when and where required. Imagine 
consumption sanatoriums of such construction ; 
imagine railway-stations, schools, restaurants, pro- 
vision stores, abattoirs, dairies, laundries, houses 
in hot climates, made in this way. Half the battle 
with disease would be won, not only in smoke- 
ridden English towns, but all the world over. Dirt 
and disease, with their resulting impaired vitality, 
crime, and alcoholism, might be well-nigh abol- 
ished. Liverpool, the great and wealthy city, 
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where so much money is made, might no longer 
need to spend £80,000 a year on her hospitals, 
and ;£20,ooo a year in improving the slums whence 
the hospitals are filled, but might reverse these 
lugubrious figures. 

What an advantage for this country to have 
established within its shores so great an industry 
as this would be, so fruitful in good results for all 
mankind ! Would it not be received with open 
arms ? You would say so ; yet one would have 
said the same of Perks's invention. Would not the 
inventor more likely be regarded as an impractical 
visionary, even if as the result of his experiments 
he could show the actual sheets of plate-porcelain ? 
Is it not more likely that after waiting for years 
and knocking in vain at every door, in the forlorn 
hope of finding a man or a group of men who 
would listen to him seriously, that he would in 
despair offer his invention to Germany or the 
United States of America, or that, failing the 
means to cross the water and do this, is it not 
more likely that he would die in poverty after 
having for years miserably scraped together a 
living, while his invention perished with him ? 
While if by chance his invention survived him, 
and was successfully exploited by some one else, 
would not his epitaph be — supposing he even got 
credit for his discovery — " If only we had known " ? ' 

* The man who was in my mind when the foregoing paragraphs 
were written, and who, as a matter of fact, made such an inven- 
tion and ruined himself in making it, William Hales Turner, died 
in March last, poor, unknown, unsuccessful, yet brave and san- 
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Let us trust not : but the case of Perks and his 
aniline dyes is not, it is to be feared, incapable of 
repetition. 

guine to the very end. A few sheets of porcelain, seventeen in 
allT six feet by three feet and less than an inch thick, many times 
larger than any sheet of porcelain that has ever been made hitherto, 
are all that remain to testify to his discovery. When the war broke 
out, success was almost within his grasp, for his discoveries were 
being investigated in Belgium, and had been favourably reported 
on. But the long strain of striving, hoping, and waiting had 
undermined his health, and the disappointment, after seven years 
of unceasing efEort under adverse circumstances, finally killed 
him : one of the many indirect victims of the war. His secret 
perished with him. 



CHAPTER XI 

ON PROFITING BY GIFTS III 

Samuel Pepys, the diarist, had a favourite motto 
which he caused to be inscribed on most of his 
book-plates : " Mens cujusque is est quisque " 
(Each man's mind is the man himself). To alter 
a little Burns 's phrase, " The mind's the man for 
a' that ! " 

A man's thoughts are his life, for his actions are 
but his prevailing thoughts and after-thoughts 
made visible and tangible : as he thinks about 
anything, so he behaves towards it. This is a fact 
of which the law takes count in a saying which 
influences judgment, " The intention constitutes 
the crime." From this it comes about that nothing 
matters more than the way in which we approach 
life through the road of our thoughts. 

For though the law may hold us guiltless of the 
wish to do ill, and so let us off from legal punish- 
ment, it cannot do away with the results of ill- 
doing. You may kill a man through ignorance or 
accident, in self-defence or by malice, and you 
may in consequence be hung, imprisoned, repri- 
manded, or let off scot-free, according to the view 
taken of your motives : the man you have killed 

132 
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is none the less dead. And as there are certain 
factors in existence from whose consequences no 
community of human beings can escape in the 
long run (though individuals at times seem to), 
our attitude to these factors is of the greatest 
importance. 

Our attitude to a large number of the factors of 
life is largely the result of education received ; and 
for this reason a glance at this thorny and un- 
grateful subject — which gives rise to nearly as 
much bad blood as party politics and religious 
controversy, with both of which sources of un- 
charitable contention education has unluckily got 
itself mixed up — cannot be avoided. Roughly 
speaking, the education of Englishmen can be 
divided into three sections. First there are those 
— the majority of both sexes — ^who are at primary 
schools from the time they are infants till the 
time they are fourteen. At this point they are 
done with education altogether, and pretty well 
with State supervision except in the matter of 
health as represented by the panel doctor or per- 
haps the factory inspector. The bulk of these 
boys and girls from primary schools, as the census 
returns show us, go to work at once ; the boys 
for the greater part of their lives, the girls till they 
marry and take up a different kind of work, 
the combined business namely, of mother, nurse, 
housekeeper, cook, washerwoman, and general 
servant, unassisted till their children are grown 
up enough to help them. No more than a select 
few continue to learn of their own accord. A 
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large number go into " blind alley " occupations, 
which offer the joy of a salary where the maximum 
is soon reached without tedious learning ; many 
others become labourers — nothing more, that is to 
say, than the servants of other workmen. Others 
learn regular trades, some few as apprentices, others 
by beginning at the bottom in the " shops," with 
extra instruction at evening classes in technical 
schools, which, in London at all events, are 
numerous and well distributed. The complaint is 
made that not as many avail themselves of this 
chance as should ; it should be taken into account, 
however, that many ambitious youths and men 
prefer to learn, it would seem, through corres- 
pondence schools or colleges', which have courses 
carefully arranged to help on those desirous of 
helping themselves. For their moral training, 
once the school is behind them, they depend on 
their homes and surroundings, and the efforts of a 
number of religious and private societies. Vast 
numbers of boys and girls learn what is wrong after 
work-hours in the streets, their only playground, 
where they escape from the control and influence 
of their mothers, whose natural wish is that they 
should remain " straight " and sober. The start 
of bad influences in the case of each sex is from 
those of their own sex who have already begun 
to go astray, girls giving other girls and boys 
giving other boys the first push in the wrong 
direction in nearly every case. This rule holds 
good in every class of society. 

Another part of the boys of the nation, the 
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second category, do not go to primary schools, 
but to more or less indifferent " private " schools. 
The pride or ambition of their parents makes them 
keep their children out of the " board schools," 
and their schooling lasts a little longer, probably 
till they are about sixteen ; when some of them 
go straight into offices, and others go to technical 
schools and colleges, as do also a great number 
of those who go to the numerous grammar schools 
and the minor public schools. 

The third and smaller category is that of those 
who go first to some good preparatory school and 
then, at the age when the boy from the primary 
school is just beginning to earn his living, go to 
one of the better known — called the greater — 
public schools ; remain there till they are about 
eighteen, and then either begin their training for 
the business or profession for which they are des- 
tined, or else go to a university (probably Oxford 
or Cambridge) before being launched in life. 
These latter have all the best opportunities and 
should make the best show in life : but do not 
always do so by any means. Let us take this last 
class, and examine the frame of mind in which the 
majority of English boys approach a public school 
and university education. 

The training of the principal public schools in 
this country is largely founded on a system which, 
though it cannot be called entirely obsolete, has 
become ill-suited to the majority of the boys who 
are intended to profit by it, and which tends to 
endow the weaker-minded ones with a snobbish 
10 
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view of life. It has its foundation on the teaching 
of the classical languages and through these lan- 
guages ; which was the only method of teaching 
practised at one time — ^was indeed at the time of 
its inception the only possible method — and has 
been the tradition from the time of the founding 
of such schools as Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
and Harrow. When the boys who passed through 
these schools were drawn entirely from a class 
destined to a life of leisure or politics backed by 
position and ample means, or to the Army or Navy, 
or to the learned professions as represented by 
the Church and the Bar, it was well enough : but 
this tradition has resulted in a scheme of educa- 
tion ill-fitted to the needs of the greater number 
of the boys who pass through these schools on 
their way to earn a living. 

In the first place, Latin and Greek still take the 
lion's share of the time. This is harmful in two 
ways. It leaves insufficient time for other sub- 
jects very necessary to be learnt, and it is largely 
wasted time, because — admirable as these lan- 
guages, especially Latin (which has never really 
gone out of use), are as a means of training the 
mind — the unfortunate fact remains that most 
boys don't, and often won't, try to learn them. 
This is partly due to the system of teaching which 
fails to make these languages interesting to the 
learners, whereas, by a reform in the system (which, 
like many systems, has grown into a vested interest 
and correspondingly hard to reform), these lan- 
guages could not only be made interesting, but as 
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much or more than is at present learnt (or at- 
tempted to be taught) could be learnt in less 
time. 

It is also due to the attitude assumed by many 
parents who are quite unable to answer, as a rule, 
a boy's very natural inquiry as to why he is 
taught Latin and Greek at school, and who, almost 
unconsciously, teach them to despise these lan- 
guages before they have begun to learn them, by 
giving this inquiry some such answer as, " I was 
taught Greek and Latin at your age, my boy, 
and I've forgotten all / ever learnt of them ; a 
lot of good it did me ! Waste of time, / call it ; 
I never was a penny the better for it. Oh yes, 
you've got to learn them, of course : it's one of 
the things you've got to learn at school : part of 
your education, you know. But I'd rather see 
you in your house eleven (or fifteen, or boat)," 
etc., etc. 

Primed with this spirit at home, and furnished 
with such reasons for applying himself to the 
languages he is told are " dead," what wonder is it 
that so many boys make a determined effort to 
resist learning (to few boys a grateful task), scrape 
through with a misunderstood minimum, and con- 
centrate their minds and energies on games, to 
excel in which is a boy's natural ambition in the 
republic of school? Though, a century or more 
ago (a period not unfruitful in great men educated 
at our public schools), they do not seem to have 
occupied so large a share in boys' thoughts. 
To continue our examination of our modern 
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curriculum. While an excess of time is given to 
Latin and Greek and these, as many think, begun 
to be taught too soon, and, as has been said, in 
an uninteresting way, little attention is given to 
certain practical matters in which all boys should 
receive some instruction. Every man in this 
world has all his life through to do with money 
and the use of it in some form or another : one 
would think that the care of money, some know- 
ledge of its value and the proper way of keeping 
accounts (in addition to arithmetic as usually 
taught), would be a necessary part of a man's 
upbringing — and of a woman's too, for that 
matter. Many a man, placed too early in life in 
command of a large share of realisable capital, 
has ample reason to regret that he was never 
taught the care or value of it ; in any case, few 
would be the worse for such knowledge. 

Again, why are not all boys at public schools 
taught shorthand, or if not that, at least allowed 
or encouraged to learn the use of, and to write 
their out-of-school work with , a typewriter ? 
This, not in order to increase the supply of half- 
trained clerks, but to avoid the endless hurried 
note-taking through which so much learning is 
done, entailing ruined handwriting, and, often 
enough, the impaired eyesight which results from 
writing against time ? This is an accomplishment 
which, seconded by a good drilling in the use of 
his native tongue (which should come, but so 
often does not, as a result of his learning Latin) 
and of some modern language, well learnt in con- 
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junction with Latin, should stand a man in good 
stead in many situations throughout his hfe. 

But let us follow our young friend to Oxford 
or Cambridge. At one of these seats of learning 
he arrives with his intellect (in theory) sufficiently 
developed by previous mental gymnastics to 
enable him to take up and pursue advantageously 
any special branch of learning. Here he should 
take a more serious view of life, and apply himself 
sedulously to prepare for his approaching entry 
into the world : or he may continue to pursue his 
way with a minimum of learning and a maximum 
devotion to games, which is the line of least resis- 
tance. It is indeed a question whether our 
ancestors did not, in sending their children to 
school and college earlier than we do, give proof 
of more wisdom. If boys went to college at 
17 or 17I instead of i8| or 19, and left at 20 
instead of 22, or (if they did not go to a university) 
began their serious training at 17, the chances 
are they would be grown men at 20 instead of 
prolonging the schoolboy stage up to 24 or 25, 
or never growing out of it. Not to say that college 
discipline as arranged is better suited to 17 than 
19. The only men of this class in England who 
are grown up by 20 are sailors, who have begun 
their serious and responsible advanced training at 
15 years or earlier. And no one can say they 
are the worse men for it. If workmen's children 
started a year or two later in life, and well-off 
people's children two or three years earlier, it would 
be the better for both. And the system of super- 
10* 
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vision at Oxford and Cambridge tends to keep the 
under-graduate a schoolboy. For many a man 
leaves his college with nothing else than a repu- 
tation for excelling in some branch of sport or 
athletics, gets a post in some big office — a stock- 
broker's most likely — ^by favour of some wealthy 
or influential friend who admires his prowess 
as a sportsman, and earns just enough, under 
the eye of an indulgent chief, to enable him to 
live and devote his leisure to his favourite game. 
If, in the course of time, he neither develops some 
business capacity nor marries a woman of means, 
he runs the risk of losing his job and of being 
driven penniless to the Colonies, where he drifts 
about, an overgrown schoolboy who has learnt 
nothing thoroughly but games, the least well- 
equipped creature in the whole world for earning 
his living, and thus procures for England and 
Englishmen an undeserved bad name. This is 
the German professor's typical Englishman ; and 
such men, and such alone he would have us believe, 
do these islands produce. But most men at col- 
lege, or on leaving it, pull themselves together 
and become the man that the German cannot 
understand : not highly educated, but no fool, 
with his heart in his work while he is working, and 
in his games while he is playing. He is apt to 
succeed where men more highly specialised in 
learning fail, and does very quietly and efficiently 
a large part of the world's hard work. He would 
have been none the worse had his education been 
more nearly adapted to his future needs. 
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The boy who goes to the less expensive public 
schools or grammar schools, and does not — save 
as holder of a scholarship — go to the older univer- 
sities, works harder at school, begins to earn his 
living sooner, and is more ambitious to excel : 
it is perhaps from this class that the most dis- 
tinguished and successful men, whether in business, 
in the professions, or in science come. This man, too, 
will in most cases have his taste for games and sport, 
and will find the time to indulge in it somehow. 

And the boy who leaves school at fourteen and 
who, grown up, forms the majority of the nation ? 
What are we to do for him ? He has none of the 
advantages of his richer brethren, who are better 
exercised, better housed and clad, and more suit- 
ably fed throughout the years of growth. What 
of this boy when at fourteen he says good-bye to 
the school playground, to go and work in a shop, 
warehouse, or factory, and keep on with city life, 
or to work on the farm and in the fields ? What 
encouragement does he get, what chance has he 
of continuing his education, physical, moral, or 
technical ? He himself probably considers his 
education complete and perfect. But the feeling is 
growing up that fourteen is too early for a boy 
to have done with schooling and begin, as too 
many boys do, exhausting hard work. What is 
the remedy ? 

One would say that, for the three years after 
leaving the primary school, these boys should have 
a yearly chance of open-air life, with better teach- 
ing and better disciphne than the streets and 
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workshops can give. Australia — ^which counts it- 
self an ultra-democratic country, where labour is 
paramount — ^has solved the question by the assent 
of its citizens to compulsory military training, with 
the result that the Chief Constables in that country 
report a continuous physical and moral improve- 
ment in the growing youth. But, alas, the ques- 
tion of military training in this country has, together 
with religion and education, got entangled in the 
tentacles of the dirty business of politics. 

Advocate any such thing for the United King- 
dom, and you are like to be informed by some of 
those (at present much discredited), who declare that 
they are the only true and pure representatives of 
democracy — the smaller interest, you will observe, 
once more prevailing over the larger, the " People " 
over the Nation — that you are a degraded re- 
actionary whose one ignoble desire is to enslave 
the masses by militarism.' So let it be ; let us, 
if we can, keep out of " the dirty game " and not 
quarrel about phrases. Let us imagine, not com- 
pulsory military training, but compulsory physical 
training, to include camping out. Every boy 
who has been at a primary school to go into camp 
each year, for three successive years after leaving 
school, for four or, if possible, six weeks during 
the summer months. In camp he would do 
gymnastics in classes, play games, swim, dig, 

1 It is very unpleasant, for instance, to find that an educationalist 
of the calibre of Mr. Edmond Holmes has chosen the present crisis 
to put well in the forefront of his latest book, The Nemesis of 
Docility, an unsupported statement of this nature. 
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scout, and have more lessons, all in the open air, 
and generally be as much in the open as possible, 
under supervision. He should be wholesomely, 
plainly fed ; in fact, have without fail, for some 
weeks each year, as a matter of course, some of 
the advantages of his better-to-do brethren. Would 
this do good or harm ? It is difficult to beUeve 
that he would not be the better for it, as would 
his sister also for a similar training. If this 
summer open-air continuation course was a part 
of the state curriculum, it would come as a matter 
of course and not arbitrarily ; the time would be 
known beforehand, and could be arranged for by 
parents and employers. The existence of the 
numerous standing camps that have been con- 
structed all over these islands for the New Army 
would make it possible to provide camps and 
remove one of the objections to the scheme, the 
initial expense of providing accommodation. 

One or two ideas more (we are not imagining a 
complete new world here, educationally, but draw- 
ing attention to certain points that are sure to 
claim earnest attention sooner or later). While 
we are talking of giving our poorer boys some of 
the advantages of their more prosperous brothers, 
let us mention reform in education which would 
confer endless blessings on rich and poor alike ; a 
reform often advocated, and which should be 
tacked on to whatever reforms are carried out. 
This is a reform of our English spelling, and 
a reform in our pronunciation of English. A 
reform of spelling, not by means of the " nyu " 
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(or should it be " niu " or " nu " ?) and " speshul " 
spelling (for really one's faith in this is somewhat 
shattered by professors so enthusiastic — or should 
we say so ignorant — as the professor who wrate 
to The Times when this question was being dis- 
cussed a while ago, and cited French along with 
German as a language in which the spelling corre- 
sponded with the pronunciation !), but rather a 
simplification of arbitrary differences in spelling, 
as when syllables of like spelling are differently 
pronounced, and the abolition of fantastic spellings 
due to false etymology. The other, which has 
been eloquently, not to say passionately advocated 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, is that all children should be 
taught to speak their mother tongue, not with a 
provincial accent doubled with cockney, but a 
good standard speech, so that no man would be 
at a disadvantage because of his accent.' A very 
necessary thing in this country, where certain 
snobbish ideas are so ingrained that to find a 
poorly-clad man or a social inferior speak tolerable 
English, express himself well, or have manners at 
all polished or easy, strikes most hearers or be- 
holders as either comic, or in some way improper 
or unnatural. The Gaelic-speaking gillie, for in- 
stance, who speaks excellent English (having learnt 
it from gentlemen), is a unique phenomenon in 
these islands. 

1 "AH counties and districts send us Parliamentary speakers 
who have cultivated the qualities of their native dialect and cor- 
rected its faults whilst aiming at something like a standard purity 
and clearness of speech." Bernard Shaw, Dramatic Opinion and 
Essays, vol. ii. p. 241. This represents what should be aimed at. 
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With this extended education must come a plea 
for the more inteUigent teaching of history. How 
many youngsters are there, even from schools 
where the teaching is supposed to be first-rate, 
who have begun to learn English history with the 
coming of the Romans or with the landing of 
William the Conqueror, and have never arrived 
within • a few centuries of their own age ? What 
sort of idea are they likely to have of the real 
historical position either of their own country or 
of other modern countries ? Surely it would be 
more reasonable to begin the teaching nearer our 
own time, and gradually work backwards, getting 
to the ages more unlike our own as knowledge and 
powers of comparison increase. This has been 
greatly brought home to me by an article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette,'^ written by a visitor to our 
troops in France, who describes the astounding 
eagerness of the men to learn something of the 
modern history of the countries of Europe which 
the war has, for the first time, made real to him. 
Geography too, one would think, might be made 
the most fascinating, instead of the dullest of 
studies. Surely the desire to learn intelligently 
is not wanting, but rather the right intelligence 
in framing a scheme of teaching. Has any one 
ever tried to find out from men who had their 
teaching at a primary school of what form of 
teaching they most felt the want, or where their 
teaching failed to grip or interest them, or where 

1 Cf . Oct. 13, 1915. Since emphasized by an officer returned from 
the front who bears witness to the desire of the men to learn. 
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it succeeded in doing so ? It would be interesting 
to compare their opinion on what they learned 
or wanted to learn, with those of the men who 
drew up a scheme of education based on what 
they were supposed, or " ought " to know. 

And one more thing ; trivial seeming to many 
perhaps, yet of the greatest importance really. 
Thousands of our men have for months been 
billeted with French peasants, and seen, at first 
hand, a new kind of existence. They have learnt, 
with not a little surprise, that it is not necessary 
to be rich in order to have your food well cooked 
and savoury. A few thousand men, many thou- 
sands, are going to come back to be very dis- 
satisfied with tasteless and ill-cooked food in their 
own homes, after well-cooked and savoury food in 
French farms and cottages. They simply will not 
put up with bad food when they know that good 
is to be got with no more expense, or even less. 
If their wives will not or cannot learn to do better, 
they will see to it that their daughters are taught 
to do so ; and the sooner the young generation is 
taught this at school as part of its education, the 
better. And the double pressure of men who 
have got accustomed to frequent cafes, and look 
on them as places to spend a certain quiet time, 
instead of their being mere boozing-kens where 
you drink as much as you can in as short a time, 
combined with the pressure that the new regula- 
tions as to treating are, unintentionally but none 
the less effectually, putting on publicans to make 
a " pub " a place where a man must be induced 
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to stay to eat, if he may not be induced to stay 
and drink, may even, in the long run, improve the 
character of the public-house, and make it a 
more rational place.* 

This, however, is getting away from the main 
topic of education as " learning," to " education " 
in social reform, which is an alarmingly wide and 
controversial topic. But the present crisis should, 
as an outcome, bring about some reform in our 
methods and programmes of teaching, 

1 This change of idea is confirmed to me by an of&cer lately re- 
turned from the front : a large proportion of our men have been 
much impressed by the advantages for reasonable amusement 
offered by a cafe, where you can sit and drink or eat quietly, as 
compared with a pub where you stand and drink and pass on unless 
you stay to drink again. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE WHOLE ART OF PROPHECY 

" The sweat of industry would dry and die 
But for the end it works to." 

Cymbeline m. 6 

One of the most striking features of the present 
war is the discomfiture of the prophets. By 
prophets are not meant such people as " Old 
Moore," " Zadkiel," and the confident crowd of 
occultists, crystal-gazers, clairvoyants, and such- 
like, but rather those who prophesied because they 
seemed to be in a position to know. Men of great 
experience in military and naval matters ; men 
of much learning and imagination in other direc- 
tions, have undertaken from time to time — since 
not so long after the Franco-Prussian war, in fact 
— to forecast the character of the next great 
European war. The violent gunfire and appalling 
slaughter were indeed foreseen ; but the man who 
foretold that, in the next great war in Western 
Europe, both sides would dig themselves into the 
ground over a front of many hundred miles, with 
the lines of trenches mostly so near each other that 
hand grenades can be flung from trench to trench 

by men gearing armour, would have been laughed 

148 
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to scorn : and in any case, that particular prophecy 
was never made. 

Anyhow, among the few men who have ever 
prophesied with success, Jules Verne must be 
accounted one of the most successful ; the com- 
bination which he possessed of scientific know- 
ledge with sympathetic imagination took him far 
into the future : he prophesied with success, in 
fact, because he knew. One of the most inter- 
esting of his books, for its bearing upon the present 
state of affairs and its insight into the Prussian 
character, is that called in English The Begum's 
Fortune, written over thirty years ago. The 
leading idea is this. 

A vast Indian fortune, for want of known heirs, 
accumulates for some generations in the hands of 
the British Government. At last two only sur- 
viving heirs are tracked down in the persons of a 
French physician and a Prussian scientist. The 
fortune is divided equally between them, making 
each rich beyond the dreams of avarice. Each 
man devotes his fortune to the realisation of an 
ideal : the Frenchman to the creation of an ideal 
city, free, healthy, and beautiful, a new " Ville 
Lumi^re " ; the Prussian to the creation of a 
gigantic steel and armament works, or congeries 
of works, a super-Essen. Each finds a suitable 
site for his purpose on the Pacific slopes, in the 
State of Oregon. The Prussian, aided by vast 
adjoining deposits of coal and iron, founds his 
" Stahlstadt," or steel town, where, with every 
imaginable precaution to ensure secrecy and sur- 
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rounded by impregnable walls, he constructs his 
monster weapons of offence. The Frenchman, 
some thirty miles or so away, builds his ideally 
healthy " Francheville," or Free Town, an open 
and unfortified garden-city. The very idea of the 
existence of such a town is gall and wormwood 
to the Prussian, who sets himself to design and 
construct a gigantic gun which shall carry destruc- 
tive shells from Stahlstadt to Francheville, even 
as Krupp's guns (like " Queen Elizabeth's Pocket 
Pistol," only in the opposite direction) were in- 
tended to shell Dover from Calais. 

But a young Alsatian engineer, devoted to the 
French doctor (and his daughter), who has managed 
to obtain a post in the steel-works and win the 
Prussian's confidence, discovers the colossal cannon 
and the purpose for which it is intended. Escaping 
with difficulty from the closely guarded works, he 
makes his way to " Freetown " and warns the 
inhabitants of the danger that threatens them. 
A town's meeting is held, almost at the time when 
the gun is due to be fired ; what are they to do 
in the presence of a danger they seem powerless 
to avert ? The young engineer, amidst breathless 
silence, makes some rapid calculations, and pro- 
claims to his anxious hearers that the threatened 
danger will, literally, pass over their heads. The 
Prussian has made his weapon too powerful : the 
strength of the explosive will overcome the force 
of gravity 1 As he speaks, a roar is heard, and a 
dark mass flies harmlessly over the town and goes 
on its way, never to touch earth at all. The Prus- 
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sian has overshot his mark and, instead of deaUng 
death and destruction as he had hoped, has merely 
endowed the earth with an extra satelUte ! The 
danger is over. 

An exploring party sets out and penetrates into 
the City of Steel, which is found to be deserted, 
and the Prussian is finally discovered sitting dead 
in his innermost study, where he has been asphyxi- 
ated by the accidental explosion of a poisonous 
gas of his own invention. On the desk before 
him lies a sheet of paper containing words which, 
though Jules Verne penned them over thirty 
years ago, might stand as an order of the day 
from the present German general staff — " I wish 
that in a fortnight Freetown should become a city 
of the dead without a surviving inhabitant. I hope 
for a modern Pompeii, to be at once a terror and an 
astonishment to the whole world. If my orders are 
properly executed, the result should be inevitable." 
Jules Verne, who lived through the Franco-Prussian 
war, knew his Prussian only too well ; and the 
whole story is a fine allegory of the violence which 
o'erleaps itself. Because Jules Verne knew, his 
prophecies have so often been 'fulfilled : let this be 
a warning to us not to prophesy unless we know ! 

Thus, in regard to the coming industrial war 
about which we have been writing, with the object 
of setting forth and bringing out clearly certain 
factors existing among the many, two things only 
can with safety be prophesied, since they alone 
come within the limits of the knowable. 

The first is that a fierce industrial struggle will 
ii 
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immediately follow upon the conclusion of peace, 
in which our chief rivals will be the United States 
of America and, for reasons already emphasized, 
Germany again. 

The second is that, unless the British nation 
goes into the struggle in a new frame of mind, as 
it now has a unique chance of doing, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
46,000,000 people who inhabit it, all dependent 
on industry in one form or another for their daily 
bread, will inevitably and without any possible 
doubt be worsted in a struggle where to stand 
still is to be hopelessly outdistanced, with results 
too dismal to contemplate with equanimity or 
patience. 

"Mens cujusque, is est quisque " (Eachman's mind 
is the man himself). With what minds we enter 
into the conflict and sustain it, so shall it be meted 
out to us in return. That large numbers of us 
will bring new minds to bear on the future is 
certain. Four or five million men cannot volun- 
tarily leave their ordinary occupations and the 
routine to which they are accustomed, submit 
themselves to military discipline, the larger num- 
ber of their own free will, live an outdoor life, 
learn to command and to obey, and to rely on 
each other in emergency : leave their native land 
in order to face death, disease, and wounds, all in 
defence of an idea, without having their views of 
life profoundly modified. Those, too, who' have 
stayed behind are, more slowly, less perfectly, 
learning the lesson that the interests of the nation 
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are in common and not separate ; that we must 
and do live and hold on, not by what we have 
separately, but by what we have in common ; 
that rights and privileges, whether of peers or 
trades-unionists, entail duties as well ; that as 
slackness, -apathy, and neglect of duty cannot in 
war time be indulged in without immediate and 
obvious bad results ; so in time of peace also 
similar neglect on the part of the Nation as a 
whole will, less immediately, less obviously, but 
none the less surely, beget bad results for the 
Nation as a whole, and not merely for any one class 
or individual, whether it is the man who is placed 
in a privileged position because he is rich, or the 
man who is placed in a privileged position because 
he is a member of a trade union. Do not let us 
forget two things : that the man who has been at 
the front and has realised that his life and that 
of his fellow soldiers has been endangered at any 
time by slackness or obstinate adherence to routine 
on the part of his fellow-workers at home,' or by 
strikes or political obstruction in war time, will 
have a great deal to say, put very plainly and very 
forcibly, to these men when he returns. Also 
that this war, and the discipline and the conditions 
prevailing during the war, are going to have a 
surprising effect on the minds of many men and 
women. 

Some men have given up much, sacrificed nearly 
everything, to take their place in the ranks of the 
New Army : for others, their entrance into that 
1 See note to p. 99. 
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army is at once a revelation and a step forward in 
life. The allowances their wives and children 
receive from the Government (for this is the first 
of our wars in which the dependents of the soldier 
have been generously treated) are, in some cases, 
larger than the wages many of them received before 
enlisting, and, naturally, larger than the allowance 
that many men were accustomed or able to give 
their wives for the weekly household expenditure. 
The men themselves also are, in a vast number 
of cases, better and more regularly fed, and lead 
far healthier lives, than ever they did before. 
Are these men, whose positions as soldiers has 
meant an all-rouiid improvement in the conditions 
of living, going to be content, on their return to 
civil life, with narrower means and worse food 
and clothes for themselves and their families ? 
No one can believe that they will, or that a general 
demand for higher wages, or the continuance of 
high wages and better conditions, will not result ; 
in a word, that that ambition which we have 
described as wanting in the British workman 
may arise from this. It can hardly but be so ; and 
those of whom the demand is made will be wise 
if they arrange to agree quickly with that demand 
before the existing spirit, which makes us feel 
that our interests are in common and not conflicting, 
has died out. 

The position of the British workman in relation 
to the war is one that deserves a little considera- 
tion ; for while strikers and shirkers are justly 
blamed and denounced, the denouncers do not 
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sufficiently take count of the doctrines tfiat have 
been so sedulously taught, nor consider what the 
point of view of a man who lives on a weekly wage 
is likely to be, especially when a Government, 
whose policy was supposed to be, above all things, 
that of " Trust the people," wrapped all its pro- 
ceedings at the beginning of the war in all the 
mystery possible, and was very careful to make no 
clear statement of our needs or our policy. Before 
the war, there is no doubt that workmen were 
to a very large extent under the influence of men 
whose doctrine was that the workman's economic 
salvation lay in his doing as little work in return 
for as much money as possible — this being the 
process which, continued indefinitely, was to make 
him wealthy without working, and, presumably, 
to enable him to vanquish, in some mysterious 
way, not only those competitors who worked as 
hard as he, for smaller wages, but also (a point 
which does not seem to have received much 
thought) those who worked very much harder for 
very much higher wages. 

In addition to this, the idea of any love of country 
was bitterly disparaged ; he might love some 
other country, or none, but not his own. The 
correct formula was : all forms of government are 
outrageous ; in all countries of the world, the 
working-man is deprived of his liberty ; this 
country is in no way better than any other, and 
in many (of course) much worse. If we were con- 
quered by the Germans, we should only undergo 
a change of masters, which could make no differ- 
1 1* 
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ence in any other way. (This last opinion has by 
now been discovered to be a httle less convincing 
than it was eighteen months ago.) " Law, order, 
discipline," were nothing but meaningless names, 
if unpleasant ones ; nothing really mattered except 
wages. We were, in fact, to live by bread alone, 
how procured not. very clearly stated. All men 
were equal, if they only were poor and had votes ; 
all the rest of the nation were to be regarded, not 
as equals, but as unfit to be within the pale. 
Moreover, the exemption which the British work- 
ing man has for so long enjoyed — not from con- 
scription, which is a device that no one proposes, 
though a convenient scarecrow for party politicians, 
but from universal service — ^had divorced him 
from certain realities of existence, and made him 
willing to have his fighting done for him by other 
men paid for that purpose — not mercenaries, for 
they were men of his own flesh and blood — ^whom 
he was most ungenerously inclined to despise. 
The wonder is, then, that when the trumpet gave 
forth an uncertain sound — ^for no clear statement 
was ever made of our needs in men, guns, ships, 
or munitions, which were merely asked for in 
driblets — so many men were forthcoming ; and 
that the trades-unionists remembered that they 
were Britons first and theorists afterwards. 

Directly, too, the Government gave the working- 
men a chance to remedy their imperfect know- 
ledge, and their ignorance of military necessities 
(which arises in part, as has been said, from the 
absence of that very democratic obligation, uni- 
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versal service), by personal visits to the trenches, 
the leaders who had been to France were able to 
speak of what they had learnt at first hand to 
the men at home, and here again an improvement 
took place, consequent on better understanding. 
The results of the sins of ignorance are deplorable ; 
but let it be remembered that they were in many, 
nay, in most cases, the result of ignorance and 
not of ill will, and let us be thankful that better 
knowledge, when it has been possible for those 
who were without it to acquire it, has brought 
good results in its train. This is of hopeful augury 
for the future, when our four or five millions of 
men return to take their places in civilian life 
once more. When they do return, let us hasten 
to adjust our social differences while it is yet 
time. For very different men will return from 
those that went out. 

Let us hear what Mr. William Brace, Under- 
Secretary for the Home Office, has to report as a 
result of a visit of munition workers to France : 

" At every point we were struck with the very 
fine relationship between officers and the rank 
and file. This war has made them a band of brothers, 
working whole-heartedly for the common cause, and 
the cordiality with which we were everywhere 
received, and the many references made to the 
mutual interdependence of fighter and worker, 
were most cheering and encouraging." 

So as Truth is allowed to come out, and become 
better known, it is to be trusted that such dis- 
graceful and almost incredible strikes as that of 
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Thorneycroft's men at Southampton, where the 
men struck against the workers returned from the 
trenches to take their places by their sides, because 
they did not belong to the Union, will become an 
impossibility.! 

These, then, are the men who are coming home ; 
men of every social class from throughout the 
kingdom, become a band of brothers — the Utopian 
ideal of theoretical dreamers of all ages come 
true ; and this Not as the Result of Voting 
Plebiscites and Political Intrigue, or the 
Triumph of a Political Party, but as the Re- 
sult of Human Good Feeling and Interde- 
pendence arising on the Field of Battle ! 
What a terrible blow to the political jerry-builders, 
who cannot conceive of equality except as the 
result of political agitation, and of the proscrip- 
tion and hounding out of existence of a large 
section of the nation ! They will do their best 
to destroy this good feeling, you may be sure ; it 
is anathema to them, since it is not the outcome 
of their own tenets or intrigues, but of circum- 
stances over which they have had no control. 
They are like certain sects of Christians who 
would rather have a man damned than that 
he should find salvation through any channel 
except their own narrow creed. So before this 
good work can be undone by men who can see 
no profit for their cause in such a brotherhood, 
let these men, the pick of the Nation out of 
every class and rank, see to it that the economic 
* But see again the footnote p. 99. 
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disputes which, when once the boom in trade, 
which will come with the declaration of peace is 
over, must inevitably occur, are amicably settled, 
while men and masters still think of each other 
as human beings. 

The remedy is not easy to point out, but it must 
be based on good will, and must not give rise to 
any suspicion that the temporary suspension of 
trade-union rules in restriction of output is to be 
made a starting-point to put the men at a disad- 
vantage ; and yet it must be so arranged that 
these rules, beneficent in their intention and in 
their first operation — the inevitable accompani- 
ment of collective bargaining — may not end, as 
they threaten to do, by becoming rules that bar 
all hope of improvement to the very men whom 
they are intended to benefit. For there is no 
doubt that they are a fruitful cause of discourage- 
ment and discontent in the men by the manner 
in which they act. They deprive the workman of 
hope. Before he has been at work very long, he 
reaches the maximum he can earn — the rules 
ensure this — and they also debar him from the 
hope of earning more ; he has nothing to look 
forward to. Some readjustment of the rules, by 
grading the workmen according to their skill and 
experience, must be aimed at ; this, and in addi- 
tion, some form of more direct profit sharing. 
The question is a long and difficult one, too long 
to be discussed here ; it has been fully discussed 
and the question put from the employer's and the 
workman's point of view in a small book called 
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Labour Unrest, by Mr. G. E. Toogood,' which 
may be recommended to all interested in this 
question, and seems to the writer to offer a 
practical solution. 

At this we must leave the actual, immediately 
practical, discussion of this question ; but there 
are one or two generalities that require mention. 
The weakness of trade unions is on the moral 
side. They tend to become purely and simply 
organizations for raising wages, regardless of any 
other consideration. Now this is a great source 
of weakness ; or, to put it another way, it cuts 
them off from a great source of strength. The 
membership of a union does not, as a general rule, 
give a guarantee that the member has done any- 
thing but pay his subscription. A master who 
undertakes to employ only union labour, has no 
guarantee that he is getting the pick of the labour 
market, or that he is getting the steadiest and 
most responsible or the most highly trained men ; 
he has no guarantee even that the men will obey 
the union officials who make a bargain in their 
name. And too, the policy of diminishing deliber- 
ately the output at the same time that the wage 
is raised ' is one that is bound to end disastrously 
for the men themselves, though this truth is 

> Labour Unrest : War-time Thoughts on a National Danger, by 
G. E. Toogood. (A. Brown & Son, Ltd., 5, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., 6d.) 

' The practice of some American trade unions might be adopted 
with profit : they forbid a man to exceed a certain output ; at the 
same time the members are forbidden to do less than a certain 
amount. 
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carefully concealed from the men by their leaders ; 
so much so that it seems doubtful if the leaders 
themselves grasp it. That they do at times have 
an inkling of it is shown by Mr. Smillie's exhorta- 
tion to the South Wales miners, after the strike, 
to work and work hard, because if they did not 
it would make coal dearer, and the poor would 
suffer. Here you have the whole matter put in a 
nutshell. The man who diminishes his output at 
the same time that he receives an increased wage, 
is raising prices against himself. The higher 
prices go, the more wages he needs ; and the more 
wages he gets (without at the same time maintain- 
ing a certain level of production), the higher 
prices rise against him again. It is a very perfect, 
very vicious circle. That wages must rise and 
will rise, is clear. Too many people are still too 
ill-paid ; an unexpected proof of this comes with 
the drop in the numbers of necessitous children 
that have been fed in schools since the war began, 
from 47,000 to 14,000. Increased prosperity tells 
its tale very clearly. 

But the leaders of labour must have the courage 
(and there are plenty of courageous men among 
them, men who have already had the real courage 
to tell disagreeable truths to their fellows at need, 
Mr. Crooks, Mr. Smilhe, Mr. Thome, Mr, Hender- 
son, and Mr. Sexton are among the number of 
these) that this inevitable rise in wages will leave 
no one a penny the better — neither him who gives 
nor him who takes — unless the man who receives 
the higher wage is determined to profit by it in 
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every way ; unless he works more regularly, does 
as much and not less work for more money, and 
uses his extra gains to permanently better his 
own and his children's lot : things which cannot 
altogether be done for him, but which he can do 
for himself with increased earnings. We do not 
want our people to copy the exaggerated sensi- 
bility of the American, the over-conscious pur- 
posefulness of the German, nor the excessive 
saving spirit of the Frenchman ; but there is 
measure in all things, and from all the nations we 
can learn something. Otherwise, the British work- 
man will, as was said earlier, become a paradox, 
compared with which the hydrostatic paradox is 
a joke ; he will Jdc a man the rate of whose wages 
per hour is continually increased, without his 
earnings at the end of the week being a penny 
greater ! And this way destruction lies. He will 
be beaten by the man doing more work for higher 
wages. 

For this our second prophecy, that unless we 
can substitute for our pre-war attitude of mind a 
new spirit, and settle our social differences in 
defiance of all politicians of all parties, and if pos- 
sible without their interference (for of politicians 
we may say, that there is nothing they touch which 
they do not disfigure), we shall be hopelessly 
beaten in the coming struggle, is one that it is 
very safe to make. For under whatever form of 
government men live — absolute despotism, or a 
limited monarchy, or a republic with an elaborate 
and theoretically perfect paper constitution (if 
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you can drive a coach and four through an Act of 
Parliament, you can still more easily drive an army 
corps through a paper guarantee), or the masked 
tyranny of socialism — under whatever form of 
government men live, they must live by work, 
and by no ingeniously devised political-social 
jugglery can we live without working, or improve 
our position as human beings by doing as little 
work for as much money as possible. 

And there can be found only one inexhaustible 
wages-fund — ^whether payment take the form of 
hourly, weekly, monthly, or quarterly wages or 
salary, with or without bonus, with or without 
profit sharing — and that is the added value given 
to raw material by the combination of hand-work, 
brain-work, and working-capital ; not one of them 
alone, but all together. If the value added to the 
raw material is only sufficient to repay the cost 
of making and nothing more, still more if it is in- 
sufficient, the work cannot go on for long whether 
the capital be provided by an individual, an 
association of individuals, or the State. It is im- 
possible for an individual, useless for a company, 
and folly for the State to run a business at no 
profit — or at a loss — except it occur in the rare 
case of special trades or processes whose products 
are both so costly and so essential to the national 
well-being that the State is bound to support 
them. 

A return is required on capital by whomsoever 
furnished, and under whatsoever political system 
— ^it would be immoral if it were not so. Wastage 
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must be made good, renewals allowed for, materials 
purchased and taxes paid out of yearly earnings 
in addition to the payment of wages. This pro- 
cess can — humanly speaking — go on for ever as 
long as a profit is earned ; but if capital has to be 
indented on for expenses, only so long as the 
capital lasts, which can be but a short time, since 
capital employed in supplying the deficiencies of 
earning capacity not only shrinks, but rapidly 
loses value as well. This fact is not a man-made 
law, nor a dishonest trick devised by the inhuman 
capitalist to ensure the subjection of the working- 
man, but a law of necessity, imposed on us from 
outside ourselves by the nature of things. And 
if there is one thing more certain than another, it 
is that capital will not be increased, the cost of 
production and consequently of the goods pro- 
duced will not be diminished, by all concerned 
from the owner or manager down to the daily 
labourer working as short a time as possible, and 
in that time doing the least they possibly can. 
This point is mentioned and emphasized because 
workmen are being persuaded that by this simple 
and agreeable process their economic and social 
salvation is to be engineered. 

We had at, the beginning of the war startling 
and unmistakable object-lessons in the evils of 
slackness and apathy on the part of a large number 
of men, the undesirable results of which were im- 
mediately apparent. The evil is as great, the 
results as undesirable, though not so immediately 
apparent, and consequently more difficult of proof, 
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more capable of denial, in times of peace. But 
similar causes have an unpleasant way of produc- 
ing similar results. The experiment of doing with 
one's might what one finds to do is in any case 
unlikely to - do serious harm, moral or physical, 
to the individual ; so let the fearful take courage. 
It might even be found on experiment that the 
results of that alarming thing, steady application 
to the work in hand, would not merely not do harm^ 
but would positively be to the benefit of the man 
who has to work (in whatever station of hfe) and 
who risks this daring experiment ; to the benefit 
of his wife and family, and of his fellow-workers, 
as well as of the State. Some, indeed, go so far 
as to say that work is the primal blessing and not 
the primal curse, and the basis of every effort 
towards an ideal. Equally it might be discovered 
that to neglect one's work — ^in whatsoever station 
of life — ^to do it slackly and apathetically, is 
harmful to the worker, his family, his fellow- 
workers, and the State. Work is largely a matter 
of habit, and is a habit which, once lost, is with 
difficulty regained. It is dangerous to unlearn 
this habit in accordance with some alluring theory 
in the belief that when this theory is put into 
practice, you will find yourself quite ready to 
work steadily again. An analogy may be drawn 
from the case of skilled workmen who have been 
all their lives accustomed to do none but the best 
class of work. If for any reason they have to 
do lower-class work, they are at first disgusted ; 
then, after they have done the inferior work for 
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some time, it is almost impossible to get them 
back to the former high standard. 

Wherefore, it is above all things important that 
this crisis, and the frame of mind in which men 
will come back after their tremendous experience, 
should be taken advantage of to settle our labour 
difficulties ; to get both parties to come to an 
agreement while their esteem for one another is 
still warm ; while the experience of the general 
public (which as a rule concerns itself little with 
these things) as to the unnecessarily unpleasant, 
the stupid and often inhuman conditions, as 
regards arrangement of hours of work (very often), 
and arrangements for feeding, under which our 
munition workers at first did their allotted task, is 
still fresh in our minds ; and that an arrangement 
should be made, either on some lines of profit- 
sharing direct, or on some new schedule of graded 
labour, which would, before it is too late, give men 
an interest in their work, and act as a stimulus 
to exertion. 

Perhaps this is not possible ; perhaps the English 
working-man has no ideal, as a general rule, but 
that of having his hourly wage increased, so that 
he can earn the same money as at present with 
less labour ; perhaps he has no ambition beyond 
this, and will not exert himself to earn more with 
a view to himself improving his position in the 
way that extra means would enable him to do, 
but is quite satisfied to go on at the same wage 
earned with less exertion, and look to the State 
to do, in some mysterious way, everything else for 
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him. If so, there is no hope in any thing that 
profit-sharing or improved working conditions can 
do for him ; they may only leave him with no 
larger an income and increased leisure, to be used 
. . . how ? His performances as a soldier, how- 
ever, give quite a new aspect to the question, and 
possibly, with a new spirit abroad and new con- 
ditions arranged, men might then be found cour- 
ageous enough to preach the gospel of work to the 
working-man, though it is not at all a popular or 
alluring programme for the social or political en- 
thusiast. To preach the gospel of work to the 
" upper ten," to the capitalists, and others who 
are understood to grow rich in idleness on the 
labour of the poor ; how sweet the task ! There 
would be thousands of candidates for this delight- 
ful employment, the mere thought of which is 
calculated to bring the glow of self-approbation to 
the cheek of any one who contemplates it ! But 
to tell the mass of voters that they too have 
duties as well as rights, and must practise the 
one if they are to gain or keep the other — this 
is not the road to applause, popularity, and poli- 
tical influence. Who would be a candidate for 
such a thankless task? Only a disinterested and 
courageous man (such luckily do exist, though 
they are not numerous), and an able one into the 
bargain. 

When the conviction arises of the necessity of 

saying these things to the voter at large, the 

man wiU arise too ; though what hearing he 

will gain, or with what difficulty, when address- 

12 
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ing a body of men accustomed to the long pro- 
phesying of smooth things and much adulation on 
the part of those who seek their suffrages, may 
be imagined. 

We shall still, after the war, have a common 
end to gain : and this common end, now that we 
are touched by a consciousness of a common in- 
terest and duty, must be kept in view, and the 
idea of the Nation exalted above its component 
parts. Never will there be again such a golden 
moment for all parties concerned in the bargain 
to come to terms ; and those men of the New 
Army who have fought in the field will have much 
to say in the settlement, for they are men who 
have been in jeopardy of their lives for an idea 
and for others. The choice is before us all ; 
masters, men, and those between ; it all depends 
on the individual will and the moral standard we 
bear in ourselves ; the solution should not be 
beyond the good will of the inhabitants of these 
islands. 

But if our wills are weak or malevolent, and 
our standard a low one, there is the risk that the 
epitaph of this great country (great in the past, 
great now, and through the wealth of its splendid 
raw material in human beings of all classes, poten- 
tially great in the future), Great Britain, may, to 
the joy of German professors in particular, and of 
our industrial rivals in general, be written in 
words very like those which Matthew Arnold wrote 
of the East, and that, after this soul-stirring 
prejudice-shattering war, which has brought so 
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many unexpected blessings in its train and not all 
the expected (and, by some, hoped-for) evils, the 
epitaph on our country may be : 

" She heard the legions thunder by, 
And sank in sport again." 
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— smoke-problem, 25, 26 n. 
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— as a symbol of Empire, 21, 

34 
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Trade, 115 
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59 
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Marvel, Andrew, quoted, 113 
Master and man, relationship of, 

61 
Material of mankind, 57 
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islands, 100, loi 
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V-VIII, 50-97 

— needs, 39 

— raw, purchase of, 66, 67 
Members of Parliament, 50. 

106 n. 
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93. 94. 97 
^ education of, 133-43 

— great, of these islands, 1 3 
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V and VI, 50-75 

— returned from the war, their 
influence, 10, 152, 153, 154 

Meredith, George, quoted, 97 
Metallurgy, British and German 

steel, 118, 119 
Middle Ages and modern ideas, 

41 
Middlesbrough, 31 

— and research, 118 
Militarism, Prussian, 5, n. i, 52 
Military training, compulsory, 

its results in Australia, 142 
Millionaires and the " simple " 
life, 37 
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Miners, patriotism of, 71 

— of South Wales, 5, 161 
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ants, 71 

Mining, compared . with agricul- 
ture, 5, n. 2 

Ministers of the Crown, and 
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causes of, 55, 56, 58 

Modern ideas, 8, 19, 24, 25, 35, 
37. 38, 39, 41, 46. 48, 87, 125 

Morals and moral training, 134, 
139. 143 

Moulders and the moulding- 
shops, 62, 63 

Munich, 24 

Music, German, 2 

Muthesius, Herr, his book on 
Modern English Domestic 
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pearances, 37 

Nation, and People, 51, 52, 75, 
142, 153 
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and manufactures, t26, 127 

Navy, the, 103, 109 

Nemesis of Docility, the, by Ed- 
mond Holmes, quoted, 142 n. 
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31 
Notting Hill, 29 

Occupation, periods of, 81-4 
Occupations, " blind alley," 134 
Ofi&cials, Civil Service, 107, no 
Opportunity, 10, 20, 128 
Order, 156 
Organization, 11 

— of business, 66, 67, 103 

— our ideas of, 35 

— of industrial art, 123, 127 

— lack of, 104 

— of London, 114 
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II, 13, lOI 
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160 n. 
Overcrowding in Berlin, 24 n. 
Oxford, 139 

Pains, art of taking, i6, 17, 94, 

100 
Pall Mall Gazette, the, quoted, 

145 
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— Members of, see " Members of 
Parliament " 

Parliamentary life, its effect, 50 

Party Politics, 2 
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can we rise above them ? 6 

one result of, 22 

and women, 76 
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tinctions, 51, 59 ; theories 
upset by the war, 52 

the character of, 105, 106 
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poly, 52 

— of miners, 72 

— one view of, 155 

— of trade unionists, 156 
Patterns and pattern-makers, 64 
Peace, the industrial arts of, 99 

— political extremists and, 5 
n. I, 52 

— the test of, 6, 53, 99, 165 
Peers and privilege, 153 
People and Nation, see " Nation" 
Pepys, Samuel, his motto quoted, 

132. 152 
Perks, and aniline dyes, 13, 130 
Pessimism, 42 n. 
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•' Party " 
Popularity, how to gain, 74, 167 

— how to lose, 17, 161, 168 
Population of U.K., 23, 77-85 
Port of London, the, 108 
Pottery Fair, the Staffordshire, 

104 
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124 

Porcelain and clay, a parallel, 57 

— an invention, 129 

Prefect of London, suggestion 

for a, 113 
Prestige, the use and value of, 

15, 117 and n., 118, 119 
Printing, discovery of, 38 
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— and typography, 14 
Privilege, 62, 153 
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163 

— restriction of, see " Output " 
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since '70, 11 

— their position, 67, 116 

Progress, 7, 8, 13 

— and beauty, 124 

— hopes for, 9, 42 

— lines of development, 48 

— the Middle Ages and, 41 
Prophecy, the art of, 151, 152 

— failure in, 148 

— and Jules Verne, 148-51 
Prosperity, some of its effects, 

60, 161 
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— a view of, 146, 147 and n. 
Public men, opinions on Ger- 
many, 2 

Public schools, 136-38 
Publicans, see " Publie-liouses " 

Race, the British and the Ger- 
man, 11-13 
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smith, 33 

in Kensington, 31 

Ramsay, Sir William, on the 
German Chemical Industry, 

13-14 
Raw Material, human, 49, 50 et 

seq. 
Reform of the Civil Service, 
108-10 

— the course of, 61 

— in educational methods, 138, 
141, 142 

— of London, 114, 115 

— of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, 142, 143 

— in teaching history, 145 
Reformers, social and class dis- 
tinctions, 51 

Research, 18, 118, 121 
Restriction of output, 159, 160, 
161 



Return on capital, 165, 166 

Richards, Mr. T. F., 70 

Roads in London: Hammer- 
smith, 32 

Netting Hill to Kensing- 
ton, 29 

— near London, 114, 115 
Robey, Mr. George, quoted p. 3 

and note 
Romance of the eye and mind, 

38 
Rome, architecture of, 124 
Roscoe, Sir Henry, on business 

policy, 121 
Royal Academy, the, and Arts 

and Crafts, 122 
" Royal Borough " of Kensing- 
ton, the, 27 

— described, 28-31 

statistics relating to, 82 

its wealth and popula- 
tion, 28 

Sailors, results of early responsi- 
bility in, 139 
Saint-Simon, quoted, 40 
Sale of manufactured goods, 67 
Schools, technical, 15, 118, 119, 

134 

— art, 126 

— primary, 133-34 

— secondary and public, 135 

— private, 135 

Science and Art, 13, 36, 38, 39, 
44, 45, 48, 102, 117, 122 

life, 8, 13, 48 

14, 99, 119, 122 

Scientific training, 119 

Scientists, 13 

Shakespeare, quoted, 107 n, 124 

Shaw, Bernard, on pronuncia- 
tion of English, 144 n. 

Sheffield, Technical School and 
University of, 118 

Shorthand, 138 

Sinn-Fein Movement, Sir N. 
Chamberlain on, 61 

Sinn-Feiners, 5 n. 

Smillie, Mr., his advice to 
miners, 161 
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Smoke in London, 25, 26 n. 
Snobbery, in daily life, 144 

— and public schools, 135 
Society of Engineers, 66, 120 
Soldiers, British, and the average 

citizen, 55 

and the working-man, 156 

in France ; their anxiety 

to learn, 145 

and caf6s, 147 n. 

and good cookery, 

146 

— the German, 1 
Southampton, 31 
Spelling, reform of, 143 
Sport, 15-16 

— German view, 103 
Staffordshire Pottery Fair, 104 
Statistics, 85 

— occupation and non-occupa- 
tion among women, 77, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 8g 
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Kensington, Hammersmith, 
and Lambeth, "82-3 
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31. 32 

— of working hours, miners and 
engineers, 71 

Strike at Thorneycroft's, 158 
Suffragettes and the War, 77 
Summer-time Act, the reason 

for adopting, 117 n. 
Super - conscientious objector, 

the, 5 
Swan electric lamps, the, 14 
Swift, Dean, quoted 93 
Syndicalists, the Clyde, 5, 99 



Tariffs, 14 

Teaching accounts and arithme- 
tic, 138 

— art, 126 

— elementary, 145, 146 

— history and geography, 145 

— of Latin and Greek, 136 
^-science, 119 



Technical schools, see " Schools " 
Telegraph service, the, 108 
Telephone bells, 14 

— service, the, 108 
Thoroughness in games, 15, 

16 

— in war and work, 16 
Thought, retail and wholesale 

spirit in, 34 
Times, the, letters to, 14, 119, 

121, 126 
Toogood, Mr. G. F., on " Labour 

Unrest," 69, 160 
Town-planning, 116 
Towns, why country people 

come to, 47 

— reasons for ugliness of, 38 
Trade, recovered from U.S.A., 

128 

— and Tariffs, 14 

Trade, Board of, its efforts, 

103 
London Traffic Branch, 

"4. "5 
Trade Exhibitions, 127 
Traders, 15, 19, 20, 102, 104 
Trades Unions and Unionists, 
61, 63 

American, 160 n. 

and compulsion, 72 

and restriction of out- 
put, 159 

moral strength and 

weakness, 160 
Tradition in art, 36 

— in building, 45 

— mistaken adherence to, 48 
Traffic, London Street, 26, 29, 

33 ; see also " Trade, Board 

of" 
Training, moral, 134 
Transport, improved, 8 

results of, 45 

Troynovant, 21 

Turner, W. Hales, and " sheet 

porcelain," 129-31 
Typewriting, 138 
" Typical Englishman," German 

professor's idea of, 140 
Typography, 14 
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see " Trade " 
United States, the, arcliitecture 

in, 124 
as a commercial rival, 6, 

102, 128 

and manners, 58 

and sensibility, 162 

some ideas of, 19 

University, see " Sheffield " 

— the Englishman at the, 135, 

139 

Universal Military Service, 142, 

156 

Verne, Jules, 149, quoted, 151 
Victoria, Queen, monument to, 

in Kensington High Street, 29 
Vienna, 24 

Villa, the sham, 46, 47 
Virtues, national, in peace and 

war, 53 
Votes, the use and influence of, 

61, 74, 76, 156 

Wages and ammunition supply, 9 

— and women, 94 

— of analytical chemists, drafts- 
men and designers, 119, 120, 
126 

— results of increased, 69, 70, 
71, 154, 161 

— and work 162 
Wages-fund, 163 
War Bonuses, 70, 71 

— the characteristics of modern, 
148 

— effect on the contending 
nations, 2 

individuals, 8 

■ — nation, 152, 153 

public men, 2 

suffragettes, 77 

• — the Industrial Arts of, 99 

— the results of apathy in, 99, 
164 

— the South African, German 
official report on, quoted, 53 

— the test of, 53 

War Office and tailors, iiQ 
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— George, 37 

Water companies, the Metro- 
politan, 108 
Weakness of human nature, 54 

— in Trades Unions, a source of, 
160 

Wealth, some of its effects, 60 

— of the whole community, 
the working-man's claim to, 

61-73 
Wedgwood, 13, 124 
Wells, H. G., quoted, 144 
Westminster, the City of, 28 
Willett, Mr. J. J., his daylight- 
saving scheme, 117 n. 
Work, British and German 
capacity for, 4, 11 

— class of, performed, its effect 
on the workman, 165, 166 

— the gospel of, 16, 17, 61, 162, 
165, 167 

— the habit of, 73, 165 

— hand - work, brain-work, and 
working capital, 69, 163 

— irregularity in, and its results, 

74 

— other than handiwork, 68 

— for women, 95 

Working capital, how provided, 

66, 67 
one of the three essentials 

of industry, 69 
Working man, the, 60 
British, the best in the 

world, 73 

and capital, 73 

characteristics of, 62, 65 

claim to the whole wealth 

of the community, 61,63 et seq. 
hours worked by, in some 

cases, 71 

as a human being, 62 

and the hydrostatic para- 
dox, 69 

ill-arranged conditions, 166 
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his memory of past wrongs, 
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— agitators, 76 

— beginning of a motive life 
with, 97 

— in business, 92, 93 
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open to, 90, gi 
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— and the churches, 85, 86 
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90 
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also " Education " 
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— as heiresses, 93 
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80 
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94 
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— and the war, 77, 95 

— wasted lives of many, 85 
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